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FIRE was both a tool and a limitation for the ancients. With it 
they made things of tin and lead, silver and gold. But-their fires 
were never hot enough for the sterner metals. 

Man’s progress through the ages has been accelerated each 
time he has learned to create and control a higher temperature. 

With the electric are came heat hotter than any fire. And, by 
means of carbon or graphite electrodes—developed by research 
of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—man put 
the electric are to work in furnaces such as the one you see above. 

Born in the terrific heat of the electric furnace are many of 
the alloy steels used in ships, trains, planes and other equipment, 


Cross Section of an Electric Furnace 


and also the ferro-alloys that give strength, toughness. hardness Electricity comes to the furnace on metal 
ind also th f rro-all ; th at gi . trength, t« ughnes: hardne ee Oe thaaeaien late til tarmnee by cartes 
—or the quality of being stainless—to these steels. These mate- (or graphite) ae ee you see pro- 
rials —and the intense heat that produces them —are vitally nee- jecting down into a lined bowl. Carbon 
essary to American industrial progress. ga rayne ag ay fem oy it oo ele 
v electrodes. Diamonds are pure carbon. Gra- 

Coming from the electric furnace—in addition to alloy steels and ferro- Pp which is the “Jead” in pencils, is carbon 
so are coke and charcoal, This material 


allovs—are phosphorus, abrasives, calcium carbide for acetylene used for is the subject of unending res h by the 
welding and cutting, and many special allovs. National Carbon Unit of UCC. 

For further information write for booklet 1-1, **The Story of the Carbon 
irc . there is no obligation. 
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CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products ¢ ompany, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 
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“Clearly a case of wartime fatigue” 


Turbines, boilers and generators 
have been in the thick of battle 
for several years now. It’s been 
tough going—with extra shifts 
and extra wear and with less 
time out for servicing. Here and 
there, some of this equipment is 
‘“‘dropping out of line’’— 
washed up. 

Take care of your present 
power equipment. Much of it 
is now irreplaceable. It may 
have to last past V-E Day, past 
the distant victory over Japan 
and well into peacetime. You 
can help_preserve what you have 
by using the protective features 
of Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
insurance. 

Hartford’s unique facilities are 
based on practical experience 
the Company has gained during 


seventy-nine years of specializ- 
ing in one highly exacting line. 
Its field engineers, who comprise 
the country’s largest staff devot- 
ing full time to power-equipment 
protection, are specialists in seek- 
ing out accident-producing con- 
ditions in time to forestall trouble. 
They are so strategically located 
that they can not only make reg- 
ular inspections promptly but 
can also be reached quickly in 
an emergency. 

Your own agent or broker can 
give you further interesting facts 
on how Hartford Steam Boiler 
can serve your plant to advan- 
tage ...on why the Company 
holds an undis- 
puted first posi- 
tion among power- 
plant insurers. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels - Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines + Turbines - Electrical Equipment 
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ategic Harmony 


hhc President’s thirteenth annual 

ve on the State of the Union rein- 
bed the Washington conviction 
\ —-Jan.6'45,p15) that safety first— 
the passage of his eventual peace 
aty—is the slogan of his present life 
h Congress. , 
obody could miss the document's 
si note of emphasis on a desire to 
row the controversies between Con- 
<< and the White House, of defense 
inst the predictions of new disharmo- 
s raised against him in the last cam- 


ign 


breign Policy Shifts 


Roosevelt's discussion of foreign af- 
irs revealed a highly significant shift 
foreign policy. It is contained in two 
atements, the meaning of which will 
bt be lost on Britain and Russia: 
“We shall not hesitate to use our in- 
nence—and to use it now. We cannot 
d will not shrink from the political 
sponsibilities which follow in the 
ake of battle.” 

Heretofore the guidon of U. S. peace 
plomacy has been to use our influence 
postpone exercising political respon- 
bility until the end of the war. Roose- 
It now says that America intends to 
k European settlements now, rather 
han to postpone them. 


ayroll Tax Point 


It's clear that the budget message is 
pming to be more and more the Ad- 
inistration vehicle for broad policy 
roposals (page 120). 

One such proposal in that message 
ay not have been. entirely explicit. 
bchind Roosevelt’s reiterated request 
hat the legislators “re-examine the 
nancial basis” of the social security 
rogram is the known desire of a num- 
ber of influential Administration advis- 
ts that the payroll tax be entirely dis- 
arded and that social security be 
hnanced in the future out of general 
venue. 


still Less for Civilians 


WPB has eschewed an outright ban 
on the spot authorization procedure for 
icreasing Civilian production and effect- 
ng a limited measure of reconversion. 
But the i is being slowly turned until 
its flow of civilian goods—never much 
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more than a_ trickle—will practically 
cease. 

The latest move, taken last week, 
will shut off allocations of steel and 
copper wire to applicants under the 
spot authorization plan. This means 
that future spot production must come 
out of excess and idle inventories. Most 
plants have long since exhausted these. 
Minuscule steel allotments (no more 
than ten tons of carbon steel or two tons 
of alloy steel a quarter) will be allowed 
for fill-in purposes. 

When WPB suspended spot author- 
ization in 125 critical areas over a 
month ago (BW —Dec.9’44,p17), the 
move was widely publicized. In con- 
trast, the latest tightening, in the form 
of a directive to field offices, is being 
kept very quiet while WPB makes up 
its mind whether the new restrictions 
are going to be permanent or only 
temporary. 

Steel allotments under spot had pre- 
viously been reserved to makers of 
goods on the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments’ “essential” list. 


Ruling Matches Realities 


Five Supreme Court justices did a 
painstaking job of trimming the law to 
national necessities this week in the 
Western Union case. With an eye on 
the realities of the national manpower 
situation, the court made a decision 
which neatly rationalized the economic 
and legal considerations at issue. How- 
ever, four dissenters took the position 
that a law is a law whether it operates 
in a vacuum or in the tightest labor 
market in our history. 

Western Union was charged with vio- 
lating the wage-hour act by employing 
child labor as messengers. Lower courts 
held that the act applied because the 
company engaged in interstate com- 
merce by “producing and shipping 
goods.” 

The Supreme Court majority ruled 
that telegrams were goods, but since 
they were not produced by Western 
Union, the ban on child labor did not 
apply. 

The court did not comment on what 
the consequences to telegraph service 
might be if Western Union were forced 
to discharge 16, 17, and 18-year-old 
messengers and seek replacements in 
the present labor market. Those conse- 
quences, however, could have been 
drastic enough to have created a new 
home-front problem to bedevil the war 
effort. 


Moratorium for Insurance 


A moratorium for fire insurance com 
panies from antitrust prosecution until 
Mar. 1, 1946, seems certain. ‘This will 
not only give the companies a chance 
to eliminate practices objected to by the 
Dept. of Justice but permit state legis 
latures this year to consider enactment, 
or strengthening, of state contro] meas 
ures. 

Sponsors of the O’Mahoney-Hatch 
bill for the moratorium are confident 
that Roosevelt will sign it. A veto was 
certain for the bill carrying complete 
exemption, passed by the House last 
year following the Supreme Court's de 
cision holding that insurance companies 
are subject to the antitrust laws (BW— 
Jun.10°44,p18). 

Meantime, the railroads are moving 
to block antitrust prosecution by legis 
lation which would sanction cooperative 
action supervised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Welles Rumor Squelched 


A report that Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, had been sent 
to Argentina, with the idea of repairing 
relations between that country and the 
United States, is widely regarded in 
Washington as having had its origin in 
the Argentine embassy. 

The rumor is rather effectively 
squelched by this week’s action of the 
Pan American Union, first in rejecting 
the Argentine request for a special meet 
ing of the American republics to con 
sider its position, and second, in de 
ciding to-hold a meeting next month 
to which Argentina will not be invited 
(page 111). 

The U. S. would not have voted with 
other members of the union to bar Ar 
gentina unless President Roosevelt had 
so instructed. 


Farm Equipment Is Tight 


Talk of a return to rationing of farm 
machinery, which the War Food Ad 
ministration lifted last October (BW — 
Oct.7'44,p20), doesn’t have much basis 
at present. 

t is true that manpower shortages 
will make production goals unreachable 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p18), that southern 
farmers will soon be rushing for ma- 
chinery and parts, that there will be 
inequalities in distribution, but WFA 
thinks the job being done by dealers in 


5 


Peanut 


Cinderella... 


a progressive farm folks down our way 
are sure that Cinderella’s real name is 
Arachis Hypogaea—the plant whose seed pod is 
the peanut. 


Because peanuts can be used to make liter- 
ally hundreds of amazing products: linoleum, 
axle grease, milk, a good substitute for cork, a 
highly nutritious breakfast food, soap, face 
powder, dye. 


Indeed, the once commonplace peanut stands 
at the threshold of an exciting future, bright 
with promise. 


—_ 


And so does the South itself! Its farms, mines, 
forests, mills, factories—proved in war—are 
ready to reach even higher production goals in 
peace. And tying them all together into a strong 
economic unit is the Southern Railway System, 
providing an adequate, efficient, dependable 
transportation service. 


**Look ahead—look South.”” Do those four 


words have a place in your post-war planning? 


CrweeT £. Reruns 
“ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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ig out what they get to farmers 

tty good. 

pufacturers are working hardest on 
its to keep machines now on 


, running order. 


to Act on Clothing 


\’s plans to crack down on cloth- 

priccs—now the troublemaker in 
stof-living index—have been ofh- 

confirmed by Price Administrator 

er Bowles. “Steps” will be taken 

ig the next 30 days,” Bowles 

ised, “to bring nara prices and 
under better control.” 

P\ has been considering assorted 
for curtailing output of higher 
lines (BW— c.2'44,p80). But 

officials have been brought around 

¢ PB view that there is no longer 


a market for the lowest price lines and 
that tight pricing here will simply dis- 
courage production. 

The two agencies are compromising 
on heavier production of medium- 
priced clothing. OPA would like to roll 
clothing prices back to 1943 levels. 


Rubber Discussions Slated 


American-Dutch-British rubber talks 
will be resumed within ten days in 
Washington among the same conferees 
who met in London last August. Out 
of the discussions will come eventually 
the basis for an international agree- 
ment in which the United States would 
participate, but the current talks are 
not at the level of formal negotiations. 
That will come later. 

Bernard Haley, now chief of the State 


Dept.’s Office of Economic Affairs, will 
head the American group. O. S. Franks 
of the Ministry of Supply will probably 
head the British group. Both men held 
top rank at the London talks. 


Idea Scouts Will Follow Troops 


To discover what new industrial 
techniques and matezials have been d¢ 
veloped by Germany and other enemy 
countries—and foreign nations gener 
ally—under the pressure of war's neces 
sity, a nonmilitary organization is being 
formed under the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
It will consist of a committee of repre 
sentatives of WPB, Foreign Economic 
Administration, the Army and Navy. 
and other agencies, and a dozen or 
more industrial subcommittees. 

As our troops push into enemy-occu 


Washington’s greg war- 
fare to awaken the home front is 
reaching a frenzied peak following 
War Mobilization Director James F’. 
Bymes’ moves to shut down race 
tracks and ban conventions. Crowd- 
ing one another in their bid for the 
bewildered public’s attention are 
rumors of a wholesale shutdown of 
all organized sports, crackdowns on 
night clubs, taverns, and other en- 
tertainment houses, the possibility 
of buzz-bomb attacks on East Coast 
cities, and rationing of travel and ho- 
tel rooms. 

Luxury industries, such as jewelry 
and furs, are reported to be singled 
out for drastic curtailment. 
¢ Aiding Manpower Problem—Re- 
sponsible officials discount—but do 
not deplore—such rumors. They re- 
gard them as “salutary speculation” 
which can be expected to hasten the 
transfer of workers from civilian to 
war industry and to create in the ci- 
vilian mind a general receptivity to 
any further restrictions which may 
be necessary. 

The facts appear to be that Byrnes 
has just about shot his bolt for the 
present. Future moves will depend 
on the course of the war and on pub- 
lic and congressional reaction. The 
actions taken thus far have been 
carefully calculated to produce a 
maximum effect on morale with a 
minimum disruption of the civilian 
economy—and its repercussions. 


Crackdown Rumors and Realities 


Item by item, this is how the re- 
strictions already imposed, as well as 
the rumors of hardships to come, 
stack up: 

@ Tracks—Bymes took what was 
handy and made race tracks a symbol 
of all nonessential civilian activity. 
Officials regard horse racing as more 
vulnerable than most organized 
sports and the ban on the tracks 
does not automatically presage simi- 
lar action against baseball, football, 
etc. If eg action comes, it will 
await its season in any case. Baseball 
is expected to be pretty thoroughly 
crippled by the linn over of 4-F’s 
anyhow. 

e Conventions—A ban on conven- 
tions has been under discussion in 
Washington, off and on, almost 
throughout. the war. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Assn., the National 
Assn. of Credit Men, and Allied 
Liquor Industries are among the or- 
ganizations which have already re- 
sponded to Byrnes by calling off 
scheduled conventions. 

e Travel Rationing—ODT Director 
J. Monroe Johnston’s statement that 
travel rationing is “a difficult and al- 
most impossible task” to be at- 
tempted only as “a last resort” can 
be taken at its face value. Rationing 
of hotel rooms on any formal basis 
would be almost equally impossible. 
Informal rationing on a semivolun- 
tary basis by the hotels themselves in 


get materials. 


a few key war centers is a little less 
remote. 

The Army has just realized that 
the release for civilian use of hotels 
which it had preempted in vacation 
areas such as Florida does not quite 
jibe with the government's efforts to 
discourage travel. Fewer releases can 
be expected in the future. 

@ Luxury Industries—Curtailment of 
the luxury industries and trades may 
be expected as the result of a grad- 
ual attrition, rather than any outright 
crackdowns. This attrition will take 
two forms: (1) pressure by local 
manpower authorities to release able 
manpower for war industries—in ex 
treme cases, this pressure may be 
backed up by WPB sanctions—(2) 
materials shortages which will ac 
complish the release of manpower 
indirectly. WPB lately has made it 
increasingly difficult for the New 
England costume jewelry industry to 


© Lighting—The brownout on elec- 
tric display lighting ordered this 
week by Byrnes was due to a real 
scarcity of coal power and was no 
part of the psychological warfare 
campaign. 

e Entertainment—Restrictions — on 
places of entertainment, like those 
on nonessential industry, will be for 
the most part indirect 

© Buzz-Bombs—A Washington Post 
headline summed it up: “More 
‘buzz’ than bombs.” 
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/ 
the (tim es: Sludge and engine var- 


nish; clogged oil lines, frozen piston rings, 
blowby ;excessively worncylinders, valves, 
bearings and other engine parts. 


the Case /—_— the contam- 


inants in regular or heavy duty (detergent) 
oil BEFORE they can ‘‘gang up”’ to form 
sludge, engine varnish and other “bad 
actors” 


the C/u eS f The extra filtration 


depth provided by DeLuxe Oil Filters, 
which has proved essential to the thorough 
and complete cleansing of ALL contam- 
inants from the oil. 


‘ / 
the Solurxifor . Pe a 


Filter, oil is fed by Controlled Flow 
from the bottom of the spring-and- 
cone supported, non-collapsible car- 
tridge. The oil travels the entire depth 
of the cartridge, thus insuring expo- 
sure to the filtering material sufficient 
to ACTUALLY CLEANSE the oil of 
contaminants. This is one of the rea- 
sons DeLuxe Filters are preferred by 
fleet, marine, diesel and industrial en- 
gine operators. For complete details 
on DeLuxe Filter Performance, write 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


pied territory, agents of the committee, 
schooled in what to look for, will comb 
industrial installations for technical in- 
formation to be made available gener- 
ally to American industries. 

One reason back of the committee’s 
organization is to discourage representa- 


tives of government agencies and indi- | 
vidual companies from rambling all over | 


liberated areas. 


Hints are heard that if the Office of | 
Strategic Services had been up to its | 


job, there would have been no need for 
the new organization. 


Food Worry Is Reversed 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones is having ham-and-egg trouble 
again. Fearful fast fall of a spring sur- 
plus of these foods, Jones is now afraid 
of a shortage. He wants more ham 
than the 93% of 1944 spring pig pro- 
duction which farm reports now indi- 
cate likely for 1945, and he is urging 
poultrymen to ignore his earlier request 
for a 16% cut in the egg lay. Now he 
would hold the reduction to half that 
amount. 

The Food Administrator’s anxiety 
may extend to other foods. This could 
mean a general upping of production 
goals (BW—Dec.2’44,p18). 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Reports reaching Washington indi- 
cate that several state legislatures this 
year will remove permanently the re- 
strictions on truck load weights and 
sizes, which in most cases have been 
lifted for the duration. 

The Navy thinks well of the idea that 
prime contractors arrange to school 
their subcontractors in contract ter- 
mination. The first of its contractors to 
do so, to the Navy’s knowledge, is the 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Heintz’s 
subs will get a short course from Dr. 
Victor Karabasz at the Wharton School. 

With civilian shoe supplies in increas- 
ingly bad shape (BW_Dec.23’44,p20), 
WPB is getting ready to crack down 
on the luggage industry and makers of 
novelties who may be getting some 
leather of quality good enough for shoes. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Zigzagging to a new five-year high, 
today’s stock prices reflect the passing 
parade of wartime fears, hopes, and 
actualities—the bugaboo of inflation, 
prospects for continued government 
spending, and the stark realization of a 
longer war (page 15). 
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Perhaps Marine Midlan¢: 
can save you the trip 
to New York State 


Ten days is a long time to wait \f 
you have an important busines!) 
problem in up-state New York] 
Maybe you can get quicker action 7 
if you bear in mind these facts: 9 
In the very community you may) 
plan to visit—and in 39 other cities) 
and towns in New York State—ar @ 
Marine Midland Banks. Officers in 9 
these banks know local condition: § 
—local business—local peopl 
intimately. This firsthand knowl 
edge has helped many executive § 


and companies doing business in 


this state. Before trying to jump 
a crowded train, we suggest check 


ing with Marine Midland. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The new plan for War Production Board controls on manufacturing cfter V-E 
Day, now roughly sketched, is much stiffer than the old one. 

This week’s invasion of Luzon—which undoubtedly puts the Japanese 
war still further ahead of schedule—may or may not change the program. 

At any rate, the present plan would bar the expected wholesale scrap- 
ping of ’’L” and ‘’M” orders. Certainly it would forbid immediate suspension 
of the Controlled Materials Plan (except, perhaps, as CMP relates to alumi- 
num). 

There would, in short, be no large-scale reconversion. Emphasis, instead, 
would be on the very most essential civilian goods. 

* 


Over-all arms output will hold at recent levels—or even be pushed higher, 
if this can be managed with available manpower. 

The downtrend originally foreseen for the first half of 1945 will not 
materialize because of events in Europe. Some programs which were sup- 
posed to decline now will hold even (merchant marine); others that were sup- 
posed to hold about even will now turn up (aircraft); critical items (tanks, 
trucks, tires, ammunition, etc.) will be increased as rapidly as possible. 

This stabilizes the business picture for the next several months. Beyond 
that, to predict, you have to guess the end of the European war. 

* 


There will be no more guessing about victory over the Nazis by military 
leaders or by the White House. 

Yet this week’s budget (page 120), which is a sort of composite guess, 
would place the date in the summer or early fall. That may be deduced from 
the cut in war expenditures from $88,000,000,000 for the current fiscal year 
to $70,000,000,000, for the twelve months ending June 30, 1946. 


Washington is now thinking in terms of a 30% cutback in war output after 
Germany falls. 

Actual arms expenditures now are running at $54,000,000,000 (exclu- 
sive of other war costs such as pay and maintenance of the armed forces, 
dismissal pay, and so on). With a 30% cutback, this will decline to some- 
thing like an annual rate of $40,000,000,000. 

Incidentally, don’t confuse current annual arms expenditures of 
$54,000,000,000 with WPB’s output estimates of $63,000,000,000. They 
are two different yardsticks for the same thing: Treasury wants to know what 
it pays for arms but WPB wants to know how much the forces get. 

WPB’s figures are based on the equipment a dollar would buy in August, 
1943. We can make more tanks and guns and planes per dollar now due to 
increased efficiency. WPB, in measuring deliveries of arms by those 1943 
dollars, overstates what Treasury pays by better than 15%. .; 

* 


The United States is spending on war about six times what Japan is—about 
$90,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 

Allowing for the fact that the Japs get more for their money than we do, 
economists generally figure our war potential is five times that of the Nip- 
ponese. 

Of course, we aren’t yet throwing everything we have at the Japs. In the 
1943-44 fiscal year, about 40% of shipments to our ground forces went to the 
Pacific; almost all our Navy is fighting there; much of our merchant tonnage 
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and a substantial and growing portion of our Army Air Forces are engaged in 
the Pacific. 

Suppose, over-all, 40% of our war effort is directed against the Japs. 
That would mean we are putting in twice as much as they are. 

a 
The United States’ ability to outdo the Japs two to one in war output—even 
while winning a war in Europe—helps account for the fact that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur is knocking on the backdoor of Manila so soon. 

When the Nazis are beaten it will become a question of what kind of 
campaign we are going to carry on in the Pacific, how big an Army we shall 
need, and how much stuff that Army can effectively throw at the Japs. 

Our military leaders, in confining cutbacks after Germany’s defeat to 
30%, are sure we shall shorten the Japanese war and save American lives if 
we feed 70% of present war production into the Pacific theater. 

Nobody is going to try and talk the Army out of anything it needs. Yet 
business planners must bear in mind that the military may find it has over- 
estimated the job in hand, that the old 40% cutback is closer. 

A 40% over-all cutback (assuming that Navy’s would be much deeper 
than that) would still leave enough war production to give the ground and 
air forces in the Pacific just about twice what they are getting now. 

+ 
The Army is increasing its demands for men just as it is for munitions. 

Undersecretary of War Robert Patterson on Wednesday demanded 900,- 
000 inductions in the first half of 1945. That’s 150,000 a month; we were 
calling up 60,000 a month late in 1944, have now raised it to 80,000. 

The incipient “draft crisis” (BW—Oct.28'44,p9) is here. Industry can 
count on losing more men between 26 and 30. 

The pool of youths between 18 and 26 won't supply more than a major 
fraction of the 900,000, even if many of the 350,000 deferred in agriculture 
are taken. 

& 
Adjustment of the country’s economy between the end of the two wars would 
be aided by the limitation of cutbacks te 30%. 

Demobilization from war industry and the Army in the year after V-E 
Day probably wouldn't total over 4,500,000 people. Many—perhaps 1,000,- 
000—women and oldsters would leave the labor force. 

The jobless would be getting unemployment compensation or veterans’ 
benefits. Civilian industry would be hiring, though not too rapidly. 

The country’s economy would, in fact, have so much bounce that, with 
civilian hard goods still scarce, inflationary forces would persist. 

e 
Everything continues to complicate the manpower problem—the draft, new 
and stepped-up war production demands, the need for civilian supplies. 

The aircraft schedule for 1945 recently was increased from 75,600 to 
78,200 ships, and another boost will be announced soon. 

Republic has announced receipt of additional orders for P-47 Thunder- 
bolts. The Thunderbolt, though a gas-eater, has proved its versatility in 
Europe as a top-notch fighter, attack bomber, or ground strafer. The Army 

probably isn’t overlooking the possibility that it would be useful in the Pacific 
against a couple of new Jap planes that are “hot.” 
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General Electric reports 
on the G-E Fluorescent 
Lamp situation... 


It is less than seven years since these amazing lamps emerged from G-E 


popularity. A recent survey among store owners alone shows that over two. 
thirds expect to install new fluorescent lighting as soon as priorities permit. 
pe g g P P 


What about the available supply? The news is good. War factories, which 

required practically the entire output of G-E Fluorescent lamps, are now 
well supplied. Dealers now have ample stocks for replacement in stores, 
offices, homes—anywhere that fluorescent fixtures are already installed. 


2 What's new in G-E Fluorescent Lamps ? Lamps that start instantly when 
used with suitable ballasts are now available in limited quantities. 
Longer, slimmer tubes of light—G-E Slimline Fluorescent Lamps up to 
eight feet in length—were recently announced for use in stores, offices and 
homes. These lamps, plus new circular fluorescent lamps—the G-E Circline 
—will be available as soon as wartime conditions permit. 


3 What about homes? Your home may be among the ten per cent that already 
are using fluorescent in one or more rooms. When progress of the war 
permits release of materials for fixtures, millions more home-owners will 
buy fluorescent lighting for places such as kitchens, 
bathrooms, game rooms, home workshops and 
home laundries. 


4 When you buy fixtures. General Electric does 
not make fixtures, but for efficient use of fluo- 
rescent lamps, G-E recommends certified Fleur-O- 
Lier or R. L. M. fixtures, because they are made by 
over 35 experienced manufacturers and certified 


by Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


: 5 Better lamps at lower prices. Today’s G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps give more light for current 
consumed and last longer than any fluorescent 
lamps in G-E history. Yet prices are the lowest ever. 


This giant “electric eye”, used in 
measuring light output of G-E 


: G-E MAZDA LAMPS Se See 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC 72=f 


Gear the 6-£ radio programs: “The G-£ All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 18:00 p. m. EWT, HBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; “The G-E Howseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. £1,° 


Lamp research laboratories. Yet in that short time they have skyrocketed into 
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Prices of industrial stocks this week 

shed to the highest level in more than 

. years. Now, for the first time, they 
ve come back just about to where they 
bod at the peak of the ill-fated “war 

yn” that topped off two weeks after 

. invasion of Poland in 1939. 

{uch to Think About—The rise came 
minst a backdrop which provided any- 
ing but a pleasant scene for the days 
cad. Over the week end, there had 
the President’s message on the 
te of the Union in which he asked 
r unrelenting effort to win a bloody 
o-front war, even for national service 
pislation (page 98). On Tuesday there 
as his budget message (page 120) 

ich held forth no promise of an end 
the Japanese phase of the war dur- 
g the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
The facts and figures on the national 
momy, which must in the long run 

the basis for industrial prosperity 
hd for future stock market prices, met 
somewhat mixed reaction in Wall 
reet, LaSalle Street, and Montgomery 
eet. Both the bulls and the bears fig- 
ed that they could sustain their points 
view on what they read in the papers 
but the bulls admittedly held the edge 
dollar-and-cents results. 

How Analysis Differs—Typical of the 

vergent points of view: Those who in- 

t on a conservative appraisal of the 
tional debt see nothing in a prolonged 
ar to foster long-range market opti- 
im while the contrary-minded feel 
hat the facts warrant expectations of 

least a controlled inflation (or maybe 
bmething less gentle). 

The present phase of the stock mar- 
tt, in fact, is the embodiment of con- 
diction. It covers a span of about 
ree weeks.in which there was a short 
it pretty sharp slump followed by an 
en sharper rise. The flop was the 
ick reaction to Germany’s unex- 
ctedly strong drive into Belgium. The 
lly was based on the Allies’ ability 
) thwart the drive, accompanied by 
be realization that the war has been 
vlonged and that industry’s gross take 
ll continue to be bolstered by un- 
bated government spending. 

Timing and the War—The keener 
idents of the markets weighed care- 


two. 


nit. 


lich 


now 


‘tocks Reach Five-Year Highs 


industrial shares about equal 1939 “war boom” tops as 
alysts argue whether prolongation of war—with all it entails 
onomically—justifies Wall Street’s optimism. 


fully the prospect for large government 
spending well into 1945, of relatively 
small cutbacks after V-E Day, of some- 
what slow but smooth reconversion dur- 
ing the remainder of the Japanese war, 
and of quite manageable unemployment 
between V-E Day and final victory. 

If everything were to go off on that 
schedule—and it is the best thinking in 
Washington today—prospects in the 
main would be favorable. But the sus- 
picion is strong that there will be major 
variations (page 9); so equanimity is 
not widespread. 

e These Inflation Scares—Talk around 
the boardrooms of brokerage houses 
(and it probably has a lot more to do 
with the present market than does eco- 


nomic analysis) predominantly is about 
inflation—about frightened money ac 
cumulated by big and small investors 
alike. This kind of money, according to 
prevalent reports, is seeking refuge in 
real values rather than in war bonds 
and the vaults of savings banks. 

Pressing stock prices up, along with 
these frightened funds, is what Wall 
Street often calls ‘“‘race-horse’’ money 
(That, by the way, doesn’t designate 
actual race-track betting money that is 
going into stocks now that the bangtails 
aren't running; it is a term gencrally 
applied to the buying by Johnnies-com« 
lately who are convinced that hunches 
are better than history.) 
@ Memories of the Twenties—In short, 
the general caliber of the buying that 
has been coming into the market lately 
is not to the liking of many old-timers. 
The bootblack and the charwoman are 
not in this market yet, but a lot of 
people who well remember the late 
twenties wouldn’t be surprised to see 
them in soon. 

The Street never has too much con- 
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MEN WITH VITAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


In joint session, senators and representatives listen soberly to the President's 
message on the State of the Union, calling for more stringent manpower 
legislation for swift prosecution of the war on all fronts. And with reconversion 
and peacetime attitudes hurled out the window by the explosion of a German 
offensive, Congress has over its head a constant reminder of its wartime obli 
gations. They are the temporary trusses that have been holding up ceilings in 


the House (above) and Senate chamber since 1940, tokens of a 


$585,- 


000 repair job that was halted by shortages in men and materials. 


fidence in a market in which cheap 
stocks are predominant, and the cats- 
and-dogs have had a big play recently 
(charts, below). Over the fast three 
weeks something over 50 issues have 
appeared among the daily listing of the 
ten-most-active stocks. these more 
than 30 are selling for less than $15 a 
share, with many others selling for less 
than $5. 

@ Volume Is Large—Yet the market has 
not been all one thing or another. 
There has been a good deal of buyin 
in the old-line favorites at times, at 
the general level of trading has been 
large enough to demonstrate the breadth 
of investor interest. 

To start this week off, Monday’s 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange fell just short of 2,000,000 
shares. The following session topped 
that level very handily to ring up the 


largest volume in almost exactly six 
months. 

@ New Highs Galore—Prices in both 
these sessions set new highs since 1939. 
In all, nearly 1,000 individual issues 
made their appearance on the ticker 
tape Tuesday; 152 reached their highest 
1944-45 prices on Monday and 156 on 
Tuesday against a single new low 
recorded each day. 

Even so, there are trends within 
trends. Often in the last few weeks 
there have been quite as many people 
who were willing to take profits and 
stand on the sidelines as there have 
been those who were anxious to buy. 
Tuesday provided an example. Trading 
in the first hour alone topped 700,000 
shares on the Big Board and prices 
switled upward; in the final hour the 
volume exceeded 500,000, and the bulk 
of the earlier rise was erased with the 


number of individual gai: ang ), 
just about balancing for t)« qa, | 


@Some Other Contrast:—\\,; . 
peace stocks also have bee: puttin, B 
one of their periodic perfor.) ance 1 


war babies, as might havc 
pated, have spurted on th« 
war in Europe while peace ssye; } 
moved little. 

Department stores have | 
the most spectacular perfor: 
their obvious “peace” ch 
Fact is that in spite of wa: 
ages, they have been rolling 
sales record after another du 
consumer incomes. 

And certainly not to be forgotten » 
the rails. From the lowlicst to 4, 
mightiest, carriers have fattencd on yy 
time earnings while putting their 
italizations in order for the 
of peacetime retrenchment. 
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HOW STOCK MARKET APPRAISES THE WAR NEWS 
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rmy vs. Ward 


Government has a ticklish 
keeping company’s business 
ving as legal issue begins a 
g court battle. 


my ofaicers who drew the ticklish 
f taking over ten retail stores and 
» mail-order houses from Mont- 
very Ward & Co. (BW—Jan.6'45, 
5) settled down grimly this week to 
still more ticklish job of operating 
™ for an indefinite time. 
n Operating Problem—With top 
mpany Officials coolly refusing to 
k under Army supervision and with 
legal side of the case drawing out 

» a long court battle, the govern- 

nt’s most urgent problem is to see 

at the properties it seized remain 
ing concerns. On this as much as on 

p legal issue depend the questions of 

ether the government can save its 

e in the Ward case and whether 

can continue to use plant seizure as 

effective weapon against employers 
ho balk at its wartime labor policies. 

At the end of the second week of 

ard’s oecupation, Army officers 

ink that Maj Gen. Joseph W. 

ron has got safely over the first 

ardles. 

Business Almost as Usual—The gov- 

ment-held facilities are operating 

ore or less normally and with no 
pparent loss of business. This initial 
ceess has produced a cautious opti- 
ism among Byron’s staff, tempered 

; the suspicion that if anyone makes 

serious mistake, officers assigned to 
fontgomery Ward will be expendable. 

Meanwhile, the case that almost cer- 

inly will become a classic in consti- 
ttional law—U. S. vs. Montgomery 

‘ard—has started on the long road 
bward the Supreme Court. 

Both Sides Judgments—A _bat- 
pry of Justice Dept. attorneys, headed 
vy Solicitor General Charles Fahy, 
ppeared in the U. S. District Court 

Chicago to ask a declaratory judg- 
ent confirming the government's right 
0 seize Ward properties and an in- 
metion forbidding company officials 

interfere. 

Ward’s legal team, quarterbacked by 
tuart S. Ball, company secretary, coun- 
ered by requesting a declaratory judg- 
ment that would brand the seizure 
legal. 
Claims and Counterclaims—Argu- 
ments before Judge Philip L. Sullivan 
irew the legal issue cleanly without 
producing any surprises. Fahy con- 
ended that either the war powers of 
he President or the statutory author- 
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In Chicago’s U. S. District Court, the ousted top command of Montgomery 
Ward (right to left), Sewell Avery, chairman; Clement D. Ryan, president; 
H. L. Pearson, vice-president and treasurer; and B. R. Prall, a vice-president, 
watches the opening of a history-making case—U. S. vs. Montgomery Ward. 


ity—conferred by the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act—to seize “production” facili- 
ties needed for the war effort would 
justify the executive order under which 
the Army took over Montgomery Ward 
facilities. 

The government contends that Ward 
is a war plant and that the recent strike 
at its Detroit stores threatened a 
sympathy walkout which would have 
tied up vital production. 

The company retorted that its retail 
and mail-order business do not consti- 
tute war production and, hence, lie out- 
side the scope of any seizure powers the 
President may have, that in any case the 
takeover is not an emergency measure 
but an attempt to enforce National 
War Labor Board orders that the com- 
pany has refused to accept. 

Hopes for an early decision faded this 

week as Judge Sullivan heard two days 
of argument and allowed an additional 
twelve days for filing briefs and an- 
swers. 
e Tried to Make a Deal—To Gen. 
Byron and his staff, however, the legal 
battle is essentially a sideshow. Even 
a clean-cut victory in court probably 
wouldn't make it any easier to keep the 
seized facilities operating. 

When Byron moved into the massive 
group of buildings that houses Mont- 
gomery Ward’s Chicago headquarters 
on Dec. 28, the first thing he did was 
try to make a deal with the manage- 
ment. Government officials still wince 
at the memory of the abortive seizure 
last April (BW—Apr.29’44,p104). 

This time Byron started by asking 
Avery and other Ward officials to con- 


tinue operating the seized properties, 
subject to government control. ‘The 
answer was “no.” 

@ Officials Refuse to Help—During th« 
next two days, Ward’s officers made 
their policy plainer. They were not 
going to resist government actions, but 
they intended to take no positive 
to assist. 

Army officers were forced to dig up 
the company’s books for themselves and 
struggle with its accounting system as 
best they could. 

Byron and his staff spent two days 
sampling the chilly atmosphere. Then 
the New Year holiday intervened 
When the Army went back to work on 
Jan. 2, its first move was to call in the 
general managers of the 13 properties 
and ask them to work under govern 
ment control, taking an oath to follow 
government orders. Without exception, 
all the general managers refused. Th: 
Army unhappily notified them that their 
services would no longer be needed 
© Others Take Oath—A badly worried 
squad of officers then = the proposi 
tion up to the next level of management 
in the seized outlets—the comptrollers, 
personnel managers, and the like. To 
the Army’s immense relief, the remain 
ing executives agreed to take the oath 
Government strategists concluded that 
Ward’s passive resistance policy would 
stop short of pulling its organization to 
pieces—for the present, at least. 

While this was going on, Byron’s 
staff found itself getting into serious 
trouble with ordinary business routines. 
Banks in Chicago and in the six other 
cities where seized properties are lo 


steps 
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Packers, feeders, and cattlemen at 
midweek were mulling over Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson’s price order which on Jan. 
29 will finally bring live cattle under 
flat ceilings (BW—Nov.25’44,p17). 
@ What Order Provides—Major 
points of the order: 

(1) OPA and the War Food Ad- 
ministration will set an overriding 
ceiling at $18 per cwt., Chicago 
basis, until July 2, 1945; thereafter 
$17.50. (Calves -are included only 
in this section.) This is the maxi- 
mum which any packer can pay on 
any animal, if he wants to pal | the 
threat of fines or imprisonment. 

(2) Increases have been made in 
the so-called subsidy ceilings which 
Vinson established over a year ago 
(BW—Oct.30°43,p14). Under this 
original price-control formula, sub- 
sidies were paid to packers but only 
on condition that they paid average 
prices in a given month not exceed- 
ing a specified top price and not less 
than a given floor price for cattle of 
various grades; on choice grade the 
top price was $16 per cwt., and the 
floor was $15. These will now be 
changed to $17 and $15.50 respec- 
tively, but on July 2, when the man- 
datory price ceiling is reduced to 
$17.50, the subsidy ceiling will drop 


Livestock Ceilings—But Trade Doubts Easier Supply | 


to $16.50 and the floor price to 
$15.00. The subsidy ceiling on good 
or second-grade cattle was boosted 
50¢ to $15.75. 

(3) The subsidy, paid by Defense 
Supplies. Corp. to packers who stay 
within the floor-ceiling price ranges, 
will be increased from $1 to $2 per 
cwt. on choice cattle, from $1.45 to 
$1.95 on good. 

(4) Packers whose monthly aver- 
age prices for various grades do not 
stay within the floor-ceiling ranges 
not only will lose their subsidy pay- 
ments but will be held in violation 
of OPA. 

(5) WFA will delegate to OPA 
authority to establish the maximum 
percentage of choice and good grades 
of cattle in any slaughterer’s monthly 
kill. 

@ Eastern Cities Protest—What pre- 
cipitated the new Vinson order was 
the tumult in eastern cities that 
arose when the Army began bearing 
down to enforce its set-aside beef 
order (BW —Dec.23’44,p17). This 
abolished profits of chiseling black 
market slaughterers, brought a short- 
age of beef on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The American Meat Institute this 
week predicted that meat supplies 
for consumers in coming weeks will 
drop to 24 Ib., as against more than 


3 Ib. in the same season 0; |94; 
® Quick Relief Doubted—C, 
analysis gives little encour 
for immediate relief. The inc: in 
ceilings, stabilization range. an | 
subsidy rates effective Jan. 2 
antee that feeders will hold bac; 
their cattle until that time, t. ca) 
in on the higher legal prices. 

Nor do the livestock and meq 
trades see any consequent long sang 
improvement in cattle supplies. Pack. 
ers forecast that to avoid bringing 
markets to a dead stop, several of 
the regulations will have to be in. 
terpreted so liberally that the: wil] 
be practically ineffective. 

The difference between the $13. 
per-cwt. ceiling which is the :axi. 
mum they can pay on any given crit- 
ter and the $17 subsidy ceiling which 
is the maximum average price they 
can pay in any given month also 
threatens plenty of trouble. With 
stockmen sure to demand the maxi- 
mum legal ceiling, packers don’t sce 
how they are going to average out 
at 17¢ a Ib. Certainly they won't 
dare pay more than that in any given 
month until at least half of their 
requirements for any given month 
are bought. Shippers accordingly can 
be expected to hold back their cattle 
in the early part of the month. 


cated refused to accept the Army’s in- 
dorsement on checks and money orders 
made out to Montgomery Ward. Harold 
L. Pearson, Ward’s vice-president and 
treasurer, charged that the Army was 
illegally issuing drafts on company funds 
in payment of the thousands of refunds 
that go out daily to mail-order cus- 
tomers. 

* Work Piles Up-—Since all 
checkwriting and indorsing machines 
were fitted with company plates, the 
Army was forced to do its work in long- 
hand. Remittances, bills, refunds, and 
st orders piled up steadily as the 
volume of business outran the Army’s 
facilities for handling it. 

By midweek, Byron’s staff thought it 
had most of these problems licked. After 
a good deal of negotiation, Chicago’s 
Continental Illinois National Bank had 
agreed to carry accounts in the name of 
“the War Dept. representative operat- 
ing certain plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc.” 

Government-held properties in other 
cities were depositing through federal 
reserve banks. These deposits were 
transferred into the Chicago account by 
Treasury checks. 


~ ing Down a Little—The Army 
by then had provided its own indorse- 
ment stamps and plates for checkwrit- 
i machines. rity 02g Ward 
check and draft forms had been over- 
wg with the stamp of the War 

pt. representative. ith the new 
equipment, accounting staffs of the gov- 
ernment-controlled stores and mail- 
order houses were gradually chewing 
into the backlog of work. 

At Chicago headquarters, company 
officials and Byron’s staff have shaken 
down into an unstable equilibrium. 
Ward’s executives remain in their reg- 
ular offices. The Army is bivouacked in 
what used to be the auditorium on the 
top floor of the executive offices. There 
it has run up pale green temporary 
partitions, installed telepiiones, desks, 
and typewriters. 

Company officials and Army officers 
drink amiably from the same water 
fountains and use the same washrooms, 
but relations stop there. 
®Flow of Goods Continues—In the 
seized properties themselves, Army of- 
ficers think the company is allowing at 
least a passive cooperation. They point 
out that key personnel, with the excep- 


tion of the general managers, has stave! 


on the job. Also, the Army says, ther 


has not yet been any interruption ¢ 
relations with suppliers. The fund 


mental part of the operation—the fiw 
of goods from manufacturers into Mont 


gomery Ward facilities and out again t 
consumers—has continued relatively w 
disturbed. 

At least one big problem remains | 
be settled before the Arm 
fortable about its job: The relation be 
tween the Army’s part of the busines 


and the company’s must be defined 
The seized 2 goo account for somé 
ard’s annual turnover, ‘i 


25% of 
Army estimates. Customarily their 9 
erations are closely inte, 


government-controlled and compat! 
controlled stores alike. 


© Pay Boost Delayed—Ward employe 
will have to wait for that retroacti 
wage boost in the National War Laba 
Board order that precipitated the set 
ure. The Army has-been too busy wit 


the sheer operating job. Computati 


of the increase is just now beginning 
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rough Trains 


Cross-country service with 
changes is projected once 
‘a. It may find more favor 
oads eye air competition. 


oad men have for more than 20 

reamed of through transconti- 
4] passenger service between the 
Coast and West Coast without the 
sity of travelers’ changing trains. 

eam was revived last week by 
Newton, president of the Chesa- 
e & Ohio Ry. 
wake to Possibilities—The railroads, 
e that they must face tough com- 
ion after the war, are determined 
xplore every possibility for attract- 
travelers. Through-train service was 
idered when the depression of the 
ies had the industry trying to figure 
new equipment and services to re- 
» its crippling losses of passenger 


Cc. 

e late Joseph B. Eastman, then 
ral coordinator of transportation, 
pged this idea, but it never found 
cient backing to get a trial. 

oresees New Service—But the C. & 
president deserves serious attention 
n he declares that he does not be- 
¢ the obstacles to through service are 
iperable and asserts that his road in- 
ds to explore all of the possibilities 
gently. He not only foresees the 
ice of the Nickel Plate extended 
tward from Chicago but also C. & O. 
ice from Washington to Cincinnati 
ntinuing on westward over other 


BS, 
Ine conjecture is that the C. & O. 
y have chosen this particular mo- 
nt, with antitrust prosecution in the 
front of every railroad president's 
md, as the idea] time for going it 
ne, 

At any previous time, the railroad 
at failed to clear such a plan with the 
yciations and the other roads might 
d itself as popular as a skunk at a 
ich picnic. 

Vhy Not for People?—A postwar 
mmittee of the Assn. of American 
ilroads also. has the practicability of 
rough c1oss-country services under 
dy. Many a railroad man_ believes 
inscontinental trains are feasible, but 
fuses to stick his neck out until his 

bss or his board goes on record for this 
ove. One such man says, “They do 
for hogs, why not for people?” 

The two logical gateways for big- 

lume east-west trafic are Chicago and 

. Louis, because these are terminals 
toads which tap the areas of largest 

ppulation. St. Louis has one heavy ad- 
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vantage because all of its terminal 
facilities are under one roof. 

In Chicago, mahy major lines come 

into stations which offer no connections 
with lines going to opposite coasts. Use 
of the same stations in Chicago suggests 
that the easiest tie-ups would be: 
New York Central-Rock Island between 
New York-Chicago-Los Angeles; Nickel 
Plate-Rock Island, same points; Penn- 
sylvania-Burlington (and connections) 
to San Francisco or Seattle; Pennsyl- 
vania-Milwaukee to Seattle. 
@ No Bypass Available—But the Chi- 
cago station situation leaves several of 
the major lines orphaned. To send 
through equipment from New York to 
Los Angeles over the Santa Fe, or to 
San Francisco over the Chicago & 
North Western-Union Pacific, or from 
New York and Washington by the 
Baltimore & Ohio to any West Coast 
point obviously would involve complex 
belt-line switching. No way to bypass 
Chicago has yet been devised. 

But the principal argument against 
through trains has been that traffic fans 
out widely from the gateways, does not 


come in ready-made packages in large 
volume from one city to another city 
3,000 mi. across country. 

@ Old Survey Cited—Surveys ten years 
ago showed that there was not enough 
point-to-point through trafic to sup 
port the service. One survey, which op 
erating men still quote even though 
travel was then as close to extinct as it 
is ever likely to be, showed that only 
58 persons traveled from coast to coast 
on the average day by ali forms of com 
mon-carrier transportation—air, bus, and 
rail. 

To hard-headed railroaders this meant 
that travelers for New York or San 
Francisco must continue to transport 
themselves to principal midcontinent 
gateways such as Chicago, St. Louis, or 
New Orleans, where the trunk roads 
could economically make up their trains 
for the two coasts. Another point raised 
was that not enough through trains 
could be run even if they were sched- 
uled only for alternate days to let all 
the roads participate and give travelers 
a choice of routes. 

Disadvantages cited are the operat- 
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NEW TRAINS CREATED FROM OLD STOCK 


Ready to inaugurate a daily streamliner service between Minneapolis and 
Houston, Tex., is one of two new Rock Island Lines trains made up entirely 
of prewar equipment. With production of passenger equipment frozen since 
1941, the road virtually pulled these streamliners out of a hat—by rejiggering 
schedules and rolling stock of several existing runs. Chair cars and diners, for 
example, are from the Minneapolis-Kansas City run which is being incorpo- 
rated into the new train. Sleeping cars are borrowed from Colorado trains ’on 
which military trafic has slackened. The two stainless-steel diesel-powered 
streamliners will make their 1,370-mile trips in about 26 hours. 


ing hurdles of terminal deals, equip- 
ment interchanges, and cleaning-serv- 
icing through-cars. By no means all rail- 
roaders think that these are insuper- 
able obstacles. 

@ Fewer Stops—One school of thought 
holds that coast-to-coast trains would 
probably schedule stops only at 500-mi. 
intervals, thus saving enough in runnin 

time to outweigh any probable termina 
delays. 

Many a slow train between the West 
Coast and Chicago takes as long as the 
combined times of the high-speed 
trains from the Coast to Chicago and 
from Chicago to New York. Why 
then, demand the advocates of trans- 
continental trains, would it be any 
more difficult to keep a coast-to-coast 
train clean than the slower California- 
Chicago trains? 

Even if through sleeping cars rather 
than through trains were provided, some 
railroaders make a great point of fore- 
casting difficulties. Monday’s travelers 
might want practically nothing but 
open-section standard and tourist cars, 
and Tuesday's might demand all-room 
cars. 

@ Some Changes Needed—High-speed 


trains of the western roads are different 


in construction from many of their 
counterparts in the East. Operating 
men say that it would not be feasible, 
without radically overhauling equip- 
ment and reconciling these physical dif- 
ferences, to combine these cars from 
different lines to operate in the high- 
speed trains on the transcontinental 
runs. 

Observers say that railroad thinking 
on through trains today is much more 
open-minded than it was before the war. 
One indication is the Rock Island’s 
inauguration this week of its Twin Star 
Rocket in through service between the 
Twin Cities and Houston, Tex. (page 
19). 
© Hasn’t Lost Yet—Through passengers 
over the road’s midcontinent route have 
always been regarded as few and far 
between, hence have had to change 
trains. But the Rock Island has the 
reputation of never having lost mone, 
on an,extension of its fast Rocket serv- 
ices. Significantly, this time the road is 
not waiting to count the noses of poten- 
tial postwar passengers on this new 
through route to the Southwest, but has 
proceeded to go ahead with installation 
of the service in full confidence that it 
will be a money-maker. 


PORTABLE CHANNELS 


Siphons draining water from irriga- 
tion ditches into rows of sugar beets 
(below) demonstrate another use for 
a modern product—flexible plastic 
tubing. Normally, irrigation farming 
consists of channeling ditch banks 
where water is needed, but lack of 
control too often results in serious 
field washing. Western farmers now 
fill 4-ft. lengths of tubing in ditches 
(left), flip one end over the banks— 
a method providing better control 
with less effort. Having done their 
job in one place, the tubes are easily 
gathered and carried to new spots. 
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Patent Ruling 


Justice Dept. is 
successful in antitrus: 
against glass compan 
court refuses to “legislai- 


The Justice Dept.’s attem; 
Supreme Court support f 
down what it considers mon 
petuated by patent rights wa 
successful this week when 
ruled on the antitrust suit a 
Hartford-Empire Co. and oth 
ants in the glass container indystp 
The court said “no,” howevc:, to ». 
form of the patent system by the iy 
dicial process. 
e Refuses to “Legislate’—Judced }, 
previous standards of antitrust law jp. 
terpretation, the 4 to 2 opinion y 
a victory for the government, 
court refused to go along with Justic 
Dept. lawyers in maintaining that th 
antitrust laws can be used as the ip. 
strument for nullifying monopolistic 
rights conferred by the patent law it 
self. 

Thus the court refused to “legislate” 

along lines urged by the government 
attorneys, who had argued that carlie 
decisions by the court, by analogy, sup 
port what amounts to forfeiture of 
patents as relief from violation of the 
antitrust laws. Validity of the glass 
patents was not in suit, the court said, 
adding that if some of Hartford-En. 
pire Co.’s patents were improperly ob- 
tained, avenues are open to secure can- 
cellation. 
@ Licensing Ordered—The court upheld 
the Toledo district court in requiring 
that the seven industry defendants 
must license their existing patents on 
feeders, formers, stackers, and lehrs to 
all applicants, but struck out “pun: 
tive” requirements that they must 
license these and all future patents to 
all comers on a royalty-free basis. 
Reasonable royalties must be permitted 
the company. 

The high court ruled that any pres 
ently alleged infringers are to be te 
leased if they are willing to take licenses 
when the decree is entered. Damages 
for past infringement were ruled out. 
The court refused, however, to close 
lower tribunals to the appellants’ future 
defense of their patents, as the goverm- 
ment had requested. 

e Proposals Denied—Likewise it 1 
fused to close the doors of the Patent 
Office to future applications by the 
defendants, or to forbid them from ac- 
quiring patent rights other than non- 
exclusive licenses. Still another re- 
jected “legislative” proposal would 
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prohibited them from applying 
2 »atent with the intention, as 
“) hv. the lower court, of “not mak- 
oymercial use Of the invention 
four years after issuance.” 
~ receivership which District 
. Prank Le Blond Kloeb appointed 
ford-Empire Co., pending out- 
the appeal, was not necessary, 
+ held, and ordered return to 
* | of its business, and of im- 
snded royalties now said to total 
000 000. 
‘o Return Fund—An impounded pry. 
t of $1,125,000 from Hartford to 
ring Glass Works, in a pretrial ter- 
nation of ments which were 
er found illegal by the district court, 
s ordered returned to Corning. 
straints of the district court’s deci- 
n covering noncontainer ware now, 
the Supreme Court’s decision, are 
fined to “oven ware,” thereby taking 
boratory, paste mold, and electrical 


re, made by Corning, out of the de- 


The district court’s ban against ac- 
niring securities of competing con- 
ms is-modified to prohibit only the 
quisition, by the seven corporate in- 
stry defendants, of an interest in any 
her of these same concerns (Hart- 
brd-Empire, Owens-Illinois, Hazel- 
tlas, Bal) Bros., Corning, Lynch Corp., 
d Thatcher Mfg. Co.). Individuals 
€ prohibited from acquiring “a meas- 
re” of control in a company compet- 
g with the concern with which they 
e officially connected. 
Trade Group Flayed—Although mod- 
ying the severity of the district judge’s 
ecree in most respects, the court took 
rastic action against the Glass Con- 
hiner Assn., a defendant that the 
oledo court decided was valuable to 
he industry as a statistical and re- 
earch body. 
Because the association “has un- 
foubtedly been an important instru- 
ment of restraint and monopoly” and 
may be made such again,” the Su- 
preme Court thought it better to “order 
s dissolution and to provide that the 
rporate defendants be restrained for 
p period of five years from forming or 
oming any such trade association.” 
Agreements Amended—The effect of 
Supreme Court’s opinion is, largely, 
0 reduce the Toledo decree to the 
scope of a standard antitrust injunc- 
tion, forbidding such acts as restrict 
the type or kind of product, quantity, 
markets, prices or terms of sale, or 
which restrict the operation of the 
equipment licensed to a specific plant 
or locality or which grant preferential 
rates of royalty for use of the equip- 
ment. 
_ Appellants have already amended ex- 
sting agreements to eliminate most if 
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not all the restrictive provisions which 
have been enjoined. 
e Two Di —In stinging dissents, 
Justices Hugo Black and Wiley Rut- 
ledge disagreed with both the philos- 
ophy and the specific provisions of the 
majority opinion. Justice Black held 
that the district court’s opinion “laid 
a careful and well reasoned foundation 
establishing the necessity for every one 
of the modified paragraphs.” 
Concerning that foundation, Justice 
Rutledge said that it shows, “as rarely 
has been done, the combination’s ex- 
panding scope, the corresponding 
growth of design, the varied, but often 
devious and ruthless methods, as well 
as the ultimate total success of this 
long adventure in monopoly and un- 
lawful restraint of trade. . . . This em- 
phasis upon the complete picture, in 
color and detail, is pertinent to liabil- 
ity. It bears even more directly on the 
quantity and character of relief required 
to uproot the combination’s destruc- 
tive and unlawful effects. Without this 
view, many of the decree’s provisions 
. seem drastic. With it, they take 
a wholly different aspect.” 


New Auto Men 


Detroit developments lead 
to belief that Aviation Corp. and 
Fisher brothers will be ready to 
join postwar competition. 


Two companies new to the automo- 

tive industry have indicated—by their 
actions, but not by their words—that 
they intend to move into that field 
when war ends. The two are the Fisher 
Motor Car Co., recently incorporated 
by Detroit’s famed Fisher brothers (BW 
—Oct.7'44,p19), and Aviation Corp. 
@ Personnel Tips Plans—The Fishers 
signaled their intentions when they 
hired industrial engineers to start auto- 
motive design work. 

Aviation Corp. tipped its hand when 

it named Irving B. Babcock as presi- 
dent, because Babcock is probably the 
best known bus and truck man in the 
country. 
e@ No Time to Talk—In neither case did 
the companies confirm the trade reports 
and assumptions. Silence reflects the in- 
dustry’s feeling that the less said about 
postwar plans at this stage the better. 

Still a third car not made immedi- 
ately before the war will probably come 
onto the market, produced by Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. (BW —Oct.21'44, 
p19), which has the New York City en- 
gineering firm of Dohner & Lippincott 
busy on plans and designs. Graham 
built cars up to 1941, when volume 


As one of the nation’s top bus and 
truck experts, Irving B. Babcock natu- 
rally started the rumor mill grinding 
by resigning from General Motors to 
become president of Aviation Corp. 


dropped to levels too low to justify con 
tinuation, so it does not qualify as a 
simon-pure new entrant. 

e Shift a Surprise—The Aviation Corp 
hiring of Babcock, general manager of 
General Motors’ truck-and-coach di 
vision, evidently came as a surprise with 
in G.M. except at the top management 
level. 

Babcock, who goes to his new job 
Feb. 1, has been in the truck industry 
since 1920 when he joined Chicago cab 
man John Hertz in Yellow Cab \if¢g 
Co. He became head of GMC truch 
in 1932, after that division took over 
Yellow Cab Mfg. to rank as the largest 
truck producer in the world aside from 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Dodge, all com 
paratively light vehicle makers whos 
production is closely related to passen 
ger car output. 
© Bus Plans Seen—GMIC also is the big 
gest single bus manufacturer, producing 
a third or more of the industry's total 
Babcock cemented relations with Grey 
hound Lines, Inc., whose equipment 
came almost entirely from GC's 
Perse. plants at Pontiac, Mich. On 
that score, his new job is linked at 
once with the recent entry of an Avia- 
tion Corp. subsidiary, Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Co., into the bus field 
(BW—Jul.8’44,p26). 

Should Aviation Corp. enter the bus 
field, and perhaps the truck field, too, 
its Consolidated-Vultee building di- 
visions could obtain air-cooled engines 
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TEMPLE OF TROUBLE 


Reflecting smouldering West Coast 
racial issues (BW—Dec.30'44,p19) 
are posted “warnings” (left) in Cali- 
fornia’s Orange County, and a dis- 
puted “temple” property (above) in 
Los Angeles. The sign is indicative 
of white Californians’ resentment to- 
ward returning Nisei; the temple, of a 
head-on collision between homecom- 
ing Japanese and Negroes. Formerly 
a Buddhist temple, the building is 
now a Baptist church and a dormitory 
for Negro war workers who may go 
to court to fight eviction by Japanese 
owners who want the building back 
in order to use it again as a temple. 


from Lycoming, another subsidiary, and 
parts from a third Aviation Corp. opera 
tion, Republic Aircraft Products Co. 


@ Second Outside Executive—The trade 
is beginning to bet that Victor Eman- 
uel, New York financier who holds 


working control of Aviation Corp., has 
just about completed plans to manu- 
facture a “Liberator” line of buses and 
trucks, as well as a similarly named series 
of household products af various sorts 
now in design and development stages. 
In hiring Babcock, Emanuel once 
again is reaching out into another in- 
dustry for a top man; Republic Steel’s 
Tom Girdler is his production chief at 
Consolidated-Vultee. 
@ Fishers Won't Talk—The Fisher 
brothers, mystery men of autodom 
since they quit General Motors last 
summer (BW—Aug.12’44,p64), have 
nothing to say when they are confronted 
with reports about engaging designers 
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to develop a new line of cars for them. 
They long since have adopted the policy 
of neither confirming nor denying the 
rumors surrounding their movements. 
It was definitely understood, however, 
that they have started development work 
on passenger cars. What price or type is 
anyone’s pom It would be no surprise 
if several designers are working on 
parallel projects, so that the brothers 
and their advisers won’t overlook any 
bets. 
e Will Need Many Months—Under 
automotive practice, car design work 
would proceed simultaneously with en- 
gine and chassis development, and ulti- 
mately the outside shell would be modi- 
fied to fit the functional inner parts. 
The whole process could take from three 
to six months. Building and testing of 
a pilot model could take a similar time. 
Plant construction and tooling, however, 
must wait on the war. 


Broadway’s Bey 


Theaters’ biggest se; 
in years is marred by fanty 
speculation in tickets. Ow 
pledge self-regulation 


With money on the loos, the 
York theater has been enjoy ing its) 
gest season in a quarter ccntun 
for ticket scalpers, it has been the g 
est harvest in all history; not even ing 
lush twenties would the peculaty 
have dared play hard-to-get with of 
of $10 and $20 for a seat anvwha 
in the house.” 
@ Brokers Blamed—Black market dy 
usually get their start in life—innog 
or otherwise—from the 50-0: 
brokers, because the ticket 
commandeer virtually all t 
seats for any hit show. 


| licens 
agenag 
> cho 


Hence, at the turn of the year wh 
Paul Moss, New York City Comm 


sioner of Licenses, decided on str 
measures to curb the scalping racket, } 
aimed his blow at the broke: Speci 
cally, he ordered that all tickets to sey 
popular shows should be sold 9 
through the box office or by mail on 
first-come first-served basis—non 
through the brokers. 

@ Moves Many Tickets—That br rough 
not only the brokers but the theat 
owners and producers out fighting. Th 
brokers, some of whom operate a d 
branch offices, are important to the 
office end of the business just bec 
the convenient one-stop shopping sx 
ice that they offer the playgocr move 
a lot of tickets which producers think 
might otherwise go unsold. (Broker 
formerly contributed to the financial 
stability of the theater business by buy 
ing substantial blocks of seats for 3 
show in advance of its opening, but the 
gold rush has made this practice uw 
necessary. Now tickets are assigned and 
charged to brokers who, however, have 
the a of returning unsold paste 
boards right up to curtain time befor 
settling their account.) 

In the face of united protests, Mos 
gave ground. He settled with the 
theater owners on a program of industn 
self-regulation, under which the League 
of New York Theaters a cee 4 aid in 
a rigid enforcement of the service 
charge. This is all any hediehe: can Ae 
collect on the sale of a ticket but viol 
tion of the limit had become a gener 
practice. 

@ Action Pledged—The theater owner 
solemnly promised to withdraw allj 
tickets from a broker against whom 
there was any evidence of speculating 
rather than wait for the commissioner to 
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Why Ryerson Means 
Immediate Steel 


Ryerson delivers steel on time. One reason is large, 
diversified stocks. Another is the 11 Ryerson Steel- 
Service Plants, strategically located to quickly serve 
steel users. Still another is experienced personnel— 
in the field, on the order desks, in warehouses and 
shipping rooms and on the trucks. 

Even under war’s heavy burdens, steel users gener- 
ally have learned that Ryerson service enables them 
to hold inventories at practical working 
levels—that on anything from a single piece 
to several carloads Ryerson service is per- 
sonal, thorough, and, above all, dependable. 

And Ryerson service goes further. Ryer- 
son engineers and metallurgists are avail- 


able for any problem of steel selection or fabrication. 
Cutting and other preparation equipment are un- 
surpassed. Alloy steels are selected and tested. Data 
as an aid to heat treatment are reported to users. 
Ryerson Steel-Service is based on 102 years experi- 
ence. It is available for maintenance, inventory {fill- 
ins, regular production, or as the single, dependable 
source for all your Company’s steel. Get in touch 
with your nearest Ryeison Plant. 


Does your Company have the latest Ryerson Stock 
List?—includes more than 10,000 kinds, shapes 
and sizes of steel—Bars—Shapes— Plates— Sheets 
—Tubing—Structurals—Carbon and Alloy Stee! — 
Tool Steel— Allegheny Stainless. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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GEE, LOOK -BoBBy | 


PINS! THEY MAKE ‘EM 
FROM ROEBLING 
FLAT WIRE THE SAME 
COMPANY THAT MAKES 
SUCH SWELL WIRE 
ROPE ! 


Roebling produces every mojor type of wire and 
wire product... toaster cord to telephone cable... 
bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 
heavy grading screen... strip steel and fiat wire to 
round and shaped wire... all Roebling products. All 
the result of over 100 yeors of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


get his more cumbersome | 
ery in action. 
In addition, whenever a n 
tickets is printed (two or th 
from now in the case of some 
they will have a doubie stub 
a check on the theater and \ 
warning that the purchaser ; 
the stub if he wants to c 
overcharges. Brokers are alr 
pelled to stamp the 75¢ ceil 
notice on all tickets they sell 
Moss expressed his skeptici 
regulation by threatening m 
enforcement action. License 
brokers were taken away last 
at least three were given jail 
for speculating. 
@ Penalties Are Heavy—Althouzh som 
brokers have got into trouble throug) 
petty violations of the rules, such x 


TTA 
\ ti 
in the 
cious 
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PEE LU 


ntence 


collecting a small fee ar fee,” pp | 4 
fessional scalpers don’t bother with th vst 
penny ante stuff; they leave that to thi 


coffee pot operators off Times Squar 
and go out after the big coin that the 
can pick up around exclusive clubs anj 
swank hotels. A ticket broker at th 
New York Union League Club, for in 
stance, was found to be illegally collec. 
ing more than $1,500 a month in 194}, 
Theater owners attempt to give the 
regular brokers a clean bill of health, 
They point out that since Moss took 
over the regulation of brokers in 194 
from the New York Dept. of State, 
| penalties have been severe. The theater 
| blame the public for not reporting vio 
lations. 

© Best Season—Theatrical people attrib- 
ute the hue and cry about the difficulty 
of getting tickets to the large number 
of successful shows and the plethora of 
cash in playgoers’ pockets rather than 
to any faulty distribution mechanism 
for tickets. All hands admit that Broaéd- 
way is having the best season since the 
movies started cutting into thcatrica 
patronage following the World War. 

Variety, entertainment trade weekly, 9 trans 
says the 1944-45 season is running be J cost. 
tween 10% and 15% stronger than a Ba 
year ago and that the box office receipts 7 inch 
totaled $741,200 for 37 shows on the 


seyeese LENTESEOUR SELLEE 


Du | 
boards during Christmas week. [In 9% work 
Easter week, usually a slack season, 31 9% of p: 
theaters took in $593,800 as compared I cienc 
with $443,000 from 24 theaters run M 
ning in the same week in 1943. cvili 

Every one of the 37 theaters in the i phar 
Times Square district is occupied, plus I off v 
some in outlying areas of the city. Du! 
Theaters which formerly booked shows 7 need 
on a percentage basis—the average was E. 
35% of the gross for the theater and HH (nc 
65% for the Pere arm ipa now et min, 
ting a guarantee of actua ses plus 
a stele of weekly ouie., 
© Plenty of Hits—At least 23 of the cur 
rent shows are rated as hits. Productions # ,,., 
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ow does the Post Ne . 


it into your package? 


7ARTIME rationing and substi- 
\Y tutions will make the shopper 
1 the post-war era more value-con- 
ious than ever before. Will your 
nackage do its part to satisfy her 
exacting requirements? 


SHE WILL WANT TO SEE. She will 
vant to make certain just what she 
iis getting .. . what color, what size, 
what quality. With self-service be- 
coming more prevalent, she will de- 
pend on her eyes to provide this 
assurance. The product packaged in 
transparent Du Pont Cellophane will 
permit her to see what she buys. 


SHE WILL WANT PROTECTION. The 
post-war shopper will expect and 
demand products in their original 
quality —clean, sanitary, unimpaired 
by loss of freshness and flavor. The 
products packaged in moistureproof 
Du Pont Cellophane will appeal to 
her because she knows from experi- 
ence that Cellophane provides su- 
perior protection. 


YOU WILL WANT LOW PACKAGING 
cost. Because the post-war house- 
wife will want more for her shopping 
dollar, your product will have to be 
priced to appeal. This will mean 
lower distribution costs and will re- 
quire attention to packaging econ- 
omies. In Du Pont Cellophane you 
get the desirable combination of 
transparency plus protection at low 
cost. 

Back of every sparkling square 
inch of Du Pont Cellophane stands 
Du Pont research, constantly at 
work to develop and improve types 
of packaging film for greatest effi- 
ciency. 

Military demands now limit the 
civilian supply of Du Pont Cello- 
phane. We hope the day is not far 
off when again there will be enough 
Du Pont Cellophane to fill all your 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


Be an INTELLIGENT 


Be above the ordinary 
Enjoy Finer Tobacco, with 


Country Doctor 
Vibe lixtare 


the pipe smoker's 
ECONOMY-LUXURY 


25 "trea tor” 298 


TRY IT TODAY 


Mf your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


New Economy 


ELEVATORS 


Check these 
MODERN 
FEATURES 


These advantages of Globe Industrial 
Elevators are worth looking into for 
your plant or warehouse: 

C) Surprisingly low Quiet operation. 


initial cost. Simplicity assures 
() No pent-house low maintenance. 
required. 0 Hydraulic or 
; (1D Latest safety electric. 
features. CD Globe-engineered. 


Write today for illustrated Bulletin K-14. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Des Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


have been coming all along with the 
same proportion of hits and flops as in 
former years, but the current lush busi- 
ness means that a new show is waiting 
to open when a failure vacates and so 
the number of hit plays runs higher. A 
hit is generally considered to be a show 
playing to standing room only and with 
tickets sold out for weeks ahead. 

Costs of production now average 
around $35,000 per show as compared 
with $25,000 two years ago and $10,000 
to $15,000 in the lean years. But just 
as in the old days, the cost of produc- 
tion does not necessarily determine the 
success of the show. 

Anna Lucasta which cost less than 
$18,000 to produce is one of the top 
hits, grossing $21,000 a week and bring- 


| ing its backers a profit of some $7,000 


| 


at each weekly accounting. 
e Times Change—John J. Wildberg has 
already turned down an offer of $400,- 
| 000 for movie rights. In the old days, 
$100,000, which Warner Bros. paid 
Gilbert Miller for ““Tovarich” in 1936, 
was considered a fancy price. 

Backers, or angels as they are called 
on Broadway, are plenteous these days. 
Some of them figure that losses can be 


| charged off on income tax returns and 


others are encouraged to investment in 
shows by the records set by such hits 
as Oklahoma! and Life With Father. 
The Theatre Guild had difficulty rais- 
ing the $75,000 necessary to stage Ok- 
lahoma! in 1943 and the New York and 
Chicago companies of the show are now 
doing $3,500,000 of business a year. 
Six years ago Life With Father’s pro- 
ducers had to scurry around for funds 
to such an extent that they ended up 
with dozens of little angels every one of 
whom at this point bids fair to have a 
substantial income for life. 
@ Movie Investment—Hollywood is one 
of the biggest backers of the Broadway 
stage; Variety estimates that during the 
1944-45 season film companies will 
invest close to $600,000 in stage shows 
apart from purchases of movie rights. 
But Hollywood’s biggest influence on 
Broadway comes through buying movie 
rights to plays—some critics maintain 
that Broadway shows are selected more 
with an eye to movie sales than to any 
inherent dramatic qualities. Film com- 
panies paid more than $3,500,000 for 
29 shows in 1944. 
@ Touring the Country—Road shows 
also are doing a big business. Last week 
44 productions were touring the coun- 
try, many of them playing in such towns 
as Enid, Okla., Baton Rouge, La., and 
Pueblo, Colo., which in former years 
rarely saw stage presentations. 
Although Lee and J. J. Shubert, 
through their control of theatrical real 
estate (they own 40 theaters), continue 
to have the leading say-so on the road, 
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TWO JOBS IN ONE 


Mason Britton, named War Surplus 
Property Administrator when Wl. 
liam L, Clayton was moved to the 
State Dept., will continue to serve 
temporarily as administrator for the 
three-man board created by the Su- 
plus Property Act passed by the last 
Congress (BW —Sep.23'44,p7). Brit- 
ton, formerly a vice-president of Mc. 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., has the 
dual task of maintaining continuity 
of surplus disposal operations and in- 
troducing administrative changes 
necessitated by the shift in authority 
from presidential executive order to 
the new law. He brings to the job 
experience gained in service with sev- 
eral of this war’s agencies and as chair- 
man of the Army Surplus Property 
Commission after the World War. 


a few other companies have made phe- 
nomenal successes outside New York. 
For instance, Wildberg, and Cheryl 
Crawford have had a company on the 
road since 1941 playing Porgy and 
Bess, taking in over $2,500,000 on a 
show that originally ran for only 112 
performances when the Theatre Guild 
produced it in New York in 1935. And 
the Theatre Guild regularly sends shows 
to 15 cities, where some 80,000 sub- 
scribers pay in advance of the season 
for six plays. 
© Booking Service—In addition to their 
real estate holdings, the Shuberts con- 
trol the United Booking Office which 
books road shows for a fee of from 5% 
to 10% of the receipts, and they cur- 
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tly have seven of their own produc- 
~ on tour plus four plays in New 
(here has been no major threat 
Shubert empire since the Er- 
theatrical enterprises unsuccess- 
4 attempted in the early 1920's to 
+t the road business. 

; in the “foxhole circuit’ saw 
«timate productions during the 
h in addition to US.O. Camp 
‘a. the American Theatre Wing is 
57,000,000, made by Stage Door 
ntccn, to run a European stock com- 
nv for soldier audiences. Just as with 
.U S.O. shows, Theatre Wing actors 
| expenses plus salaries of around 
veek no matter what astronomi- 
] wages they are accustomed to draw 
pm playing to civilians. 


old Vaccines Hit 


Report to Medical Assn. 
n common cold preventives 
ay bring a showdown on the 
ficacy of drug. 


TK 


cll 


yw 


ng 


“Vaccines prepared from a variety of 
ycteria commonly found in the respira- 
yy tract. . . have been administered 
y various routes with the purpose of 
reventing colds. . . . Decisive evidence 
f the value of any [cold] vaccine is not 
orthcoming, and the weight of careful 
tudics clearly indicates that none of 
he |cold] vaccines now available when 
dministered by the routes advised have 

proved value. . . . Vaccines for colds 

annot be recommended for routine ad- 
ninistration to industrial groups or to 
ndividuals. . . . At present any attempt 

o prevent colds by the use of vaccines 

nust be recognized as purely experi- 

nental, and any proposal to administer 
uch vaccine, if given at all, should take 
his into consideration. . . . As in all 
mcasures Of a purely experimental na- 
ture, the uncontrolled use of any cold 
Naccine now available should be dis- 
couraged. . . .” 

#¢A.M.A. Gets Report—This blast at 
cold vaccines, delivered in a report by 
the American Medical Assn.’s Council 
on Industrial Health and Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry, published in 
the Dec. 2, 1944, issue of The Journal 
of the American Medical Assn., has set 
two U. S. agencies—The Public Health 
Service and the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration—looking for a team play against 
such preparations, particularly the oral 
vaccines which any person can buy in 
drugstore. 

Meanwhile the trade, including man- 
wlacturers of such well-known products 
as Entoral (Lilly), Vacagen (Sharp & 
Dohme), Oravax (Wm. S. Merrell, a 
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"Tell me, Horace, are we the only ones who have to use 
an old-fashioned contraption like this to keep us work— 
ing together?" 

"No, Herbert, humans have something they call shorthand 
and it makes the man and his secretary entirely depend- 
ent upon each other. Shorthand is old fashioned, too 


...and thats no yoke ! ” 


"Double, double, toil and trouble!" Why put up with 
antiquated, time-wasting, two person dictation when the 


Dictaphone Method enables you and your secretary to work 


independently? You dictate while she transcribes — and 
you both get more work done, quicker, easier, more 
efficiently. 


4s ) 
Mh VW, 


* Let us show you the familiar 
Dictaphone Acoustic type Dictaphone 
dictating machine with speaking tube or the new 
Electronic models, with a desk microphone or hand 
microphone A for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
Using Electronic equipment, you can record both ends of 
telephone calls and, under proper conditions, over—the- 
desk conversations. Either type helps you keep 
on top of your job. Descriptive literature 
on request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 


tating machines ond other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing scid trade-mar 
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HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION PRESSES 


The Fairchild Aviation Division, Hagerstown, Maryland, says, 
“These presses are especially useful where very accurate work 
is required. The load gauge has proved to be a great aid in 
the operation of this type of equipment, as it assures the 
operator that no overload will be imposed.” 

This is just one example of how Farquhar Hydraulic Presses 
render valuable production service to the Aircraft, Automo- 
tive, Ceramic, Dehydrated Food and Steel Industries; to 
Engine, Machinery and Ship Builders; to Appliance, Lami- 
nating, Metal Working and Motor Manufacturers. 

Farquhar Engineers can help you plan for tomorrow’s pro- 
duction. They can show you how to eliminate production 
bottle-necks . . . how to do that post-war production job 
better, faster, and at less cost. 

Write for your copy of Farquhar’s Hydraulic Press Catalog 
. . . Today. Plan for peace . . . NOW. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
IRON AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


201 ODUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA od 


subsidiary of Vicks), Sho iac i 
man), Immunovac (Parke | 
and M-V (Cutter), is lay 
use in event of attack. — 
@ Showdown Is Likely—C 
vaccines have ranged fro: 
generalities to such local a 
was recently put out by four |crsey ¢, 
(N. J.) drugstores asserting that 
physicians tested 6,893 per ind 
91% successful results.”” But the Ap, 
which would welcome a cold 
says it does not use the vacci: 

Vaccines have been used in many» 
dustrial plants in an effort to redy. fa 
absenteeism due to colds. Of 3 (0) 18 
man-hours lost in U. S. industry jn p, 


cember, 1942, the common cold y; =i 
charged with accounting for }, th 
Mainly as a result of the council’; ; er 
ort on vaccines, a showdown on im 

P ki 


efficacy of cold vaccines, w! 
ministered orally, by injecti 
spraying, appears to be deve 
@ Problem of Jurisdiction—B \\' 
tion by government agencics | 
cated by jurisdictional question 
Cold vaccines now being manufy 
tured are licensed by the Public Healt 
Service. Moreover, the licen . 
issued before PHS regulations gave th 
agency authority to pass on a drug's ef 
cacy. This worries PHS, which a 
that it hasn’t made up its mind on th 
fairness of “retroactive” action, which 
in its opinion, is what revocation ¢ 
manufacturers’ licenses would amount 
to. 
The Food & Drug Administration 
emphasizes that its control, when a nev 
drug comes onto the market, extend 
only to its “safety.” The A.M.A. cou 
cils touched only upon the efficac 
factor. 
Of course, if any misleading claims for 
the efficacy of the vaccines are made in 


labeling material, FDA could take a : 

tion under the misbranding sections o ; 

its law. 

@ McNutt May Decide—If the jurisdic 

tional doubt can’t be ironed out bi 

PHS and FDA, Paul McNutt, head 

of the Federal Security Administration 

may be called upon to decide what 

action, if any, should be taken agains 

the cold vaccines. Both PHS and FDA 

are units of FSA, and each is a little ; 

jealous of its powers. ‘ 
There is some talk that the Post ‘ 


Office Dept. might be asked to try to 
bar vaccines from the mails, and that 
the Federal Trade Commission might 
give closer policing to advertising 
claims. But everyone admits that the 
quickest way to stop the sale of the 
vaccines would be for the PHS to t 

voke manufacturers’ licenses. 

e Efficacy Doubted—Reluctance to 40 

this is inherent in the PHS setup. Lead 

ers in the drug trade can recall no lav- 
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INDIAN KNIVES jg 
and HORSESHOES €%S 


Here's a true story of two generations. Smith*, the 
father, started business in a small prairie town back in 
1869. Shod horses and oxen, repaired wagons for 
settlers and sharpened knives for Indians. Today, under 
the active management of the son and with over eighty 
employees, this enterprise has become one of the best- 
known and most successful automobile businesses in 
the Missouri Valley. 


“Smith” taught his son the blacksmith trade 
and took him right into the business at an 
early age. Schooled him in simple business 
principles, and the two of them made a host 
of friends as the community grew to be an 
important trading center. 


Here’s their original shop with a group of early 
helpers hired as the business expanded. For 
“Smith & Son” had begun building wagons 
and carriages long before 
folks dreamed of owning 
automobiles. Forty-six 
years ago, they built the 

ns of center two-story building 

ae pictured at right. , 


‘isdic- 


oe 


PS daemon 


_ When the first automobiles ap- 

Here is another example of men getting ahead, peared, it was perfectly natural for these men 

t 2 : : to start selling and repairing them. Before 

growing with a community. In the busy peacetime to long, more room was needed; so in 1914 they 

RS : . : added the adjoining corner building. Ever 

come, the automobile business should continue to offer since 1925, “Smith & Son” have | Cheveler 

opportunities for alert, ambitious men who believe dealers and present plans contemplate still 
: further expansion. 

that everyone should haye the right to progress as far sk 


as his beliefs, desires and industriousness can take him. ue © Sat the Senlly wane. However, 


the facts told here anonymously are a 
matter of actual record in the files of Chrysler 
You'll Enjoy Major Bowes, Thursdays, 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network Corporation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH « DODGE « DESOTO « CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


suit started against any members of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Assn. by 
PHS. FDA, on the other hand, averages 
2,500 lawsuits a year. 

However, Dr. Milton Veldee, chief 

of the Division of Biologics Control of 
PHS is said to have told friends that 
he would not license any more firms to 
manufacture the cold vaccines because 
he doubts their efficacy. 
@ Industry Doctors Warned—Fragmen- 
tary trade statistics do not furnish an 
adequate measure of increasing sales of 
cold vaccines. ‘The PHS, which passes 
on batches of biologicals, keeps no rec- 
ord of their total annual volume, and 
the Dept. of Commerce’s phamaceutical 
unit does not compile a dollar analysis 
of drug output because of objections 
from the trade. 

In a final word of caution to indus- 
trial physicians, the A.M.A. councils 
stated that such physicians are under 
particular obligation to employ cold 
vaccines, if at all, only under the most 
rigidly controlled conditions and to re- 
port their results so that useless prepa- 
rations can be promptly eliminated and 
further progress made. 


Prepaid Health 


California legislature to 
get proposal for enactment of 
compulsory health insurance. 
Labor unions back plan. 


Unwilling to wait for cradle-to-the- 

grave expansion of federal social secur- 
ity, California will soon consider enact- 
ment of a state program of prepaid, com- 
pulsory health msurance. In general the 
plan resembles the hospitalization plan 
proposed last year in Rhode Island 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p90) but pigeonholed 
for further study. 
@ Payroll Tax Soiseint-tn disclosing 
that he would present the proposal to 
the California legislature, which con- 
vened Jan. 8, Gov. Earl Warren stated 
that he believed the plan could be 
financed by a 14% payroll tax on both 
employees and snl we ty although he 
emphasized that the exact rate cannot 
be estimated accurately until details of 
the coverage are worked out. 


FOR FARMS OR LANDING FIELDS 


Pacing a tractor-drawn plow for comparison, the Rototiller (above, left) made 
its pictorial debut this week, thus entering formally the list of earth mixers 
lining up for postwar competition (BW—Dec.30'44,p46). Graham-Paige 
Motors, which intends to produce the unit in volume, not only sings its praises 
to farmers and nurserymen but is trying to spark the interest of construction 
men as well. Designed to plow, disk, and harrow in one operation, the machine 
has demonstrated its ability to mix cement with earth. The mixture, after being 
moistened and rolled, results in “soil cement” suitable for roads and landing 
fields, the company reports. The mixing mechanism consists of sharp tines 
which revolve paddlewheel fashion, claw the soil, and produce traction. Gra- 
ham-Paige claims it has solved the rock problem by mounting the tines on coil 
springs which compress when they strike a barrier—then roll over it. 
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Gov. Warren said his ic 


1S that, 
tributions to the fund © 5yJq ... 
workers to medical, hos tal, 
least some dental care fi: 


members of his family. 
@ Medical Fees Fixed—O 
the idea of safeguarding , 
against attack as socializc| meq... 
Goy. Warren emphasized + \\t }; 
posal would not place p). siciyy 
state payrolls; that the pres. iit ; 
ship between doctor and p. ‘ient 
not be changed; and that thc pz, 
preserves for the patient t\c ; 
choose his own physicians 
However, fees for medical sg, 
would be fixed by law, just 1. they }y 
been for 30 years in the st ’ 
trial compensation system 
@ Physicians Approve—The plan, wh; 
would cover about 2,600,000 wor. 
and members of their families (sty 
the same workers now protected by (; 
fornia unemployment compensatig 
already has received a favorable y 
from the San Francisco Medica! Socie 
The only serious obstacle, the doct 
say, is the probable cost of comp 
medical care such as they say the ge 
eral program would call for. The Cj 
fornia Physicians’ Service—a_ volunt 
health insurance plan set up in 19 
and which 85% of the doctors in ty 
state support—found that it costs §§ 
week to offer full medical care ty 
family of three. 
But, the encouragement that prop 
nents of the Warren plan got from th 
San Francisco indorsement was chill 
last Saturday when the state medig 
council, governing body of the Ca 
fornia Medical Assn., said the plan, a 
another offered by A.F.L. unions, wo 
not be indorsed. 
Dr. Chester L. Cooley, secretary ¢ 
the San Francisco Medical Society, sai 
that the $8 weekly cost is more expe 
sive than the people usually expect, ang 
that the chief details which must 
worked out are the problems of co 
@ Labor Demands Action—The doctoy 
also are insisting that any plan shal 
retain a patient’s complete indeper 
dence in choice of doctors, and th 
doctor’s right to reject or accept a pi 
tient. This avoids, they say, the reg 
mentation which, they insist, lurks 1 
federal compulsory medical plans. 
It is generally believed that Gov 
Warren’s proposal was stimulated } 
the knowledge that the Califom 
C.1.0: is determined to crusade f 
adoption of a statewide health insu 
ance system either by the 1945 legs 
lature or by popular vote at the neq 
general election 
@ Rhode Island’s Plan—Rhode sland 
compulsory hospitalization plan will 
presented to the state legislature soot 
backed by a year’s study by a subco 
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VICTORY NEWS 


mh Less Manpower! Important help in 
PlODy =) b ) 


reducing serious manpower shortages in 
the nation’s pulp and paper industry is 
Allis-Chalmers’ new Streambarker...a ma- 
chine which removes bark from pulpwood 
logs quickly, thoroughly, economically b 
means of water under high pressure 


Streambarker does away with hand 
: . cleaning of wood, eliminates pulp loss 
A llis- er- J ; < . ” 
Allis-Chalmers M) é y from “brooming” of log ends, produc: 
ai 


cury Are Rectifiers. . cleaner wood for pulp than is possible with 
Big boost for U. S. np . aeatnaree older type barkers. 


airpower! iad 
” 
leit 
al 


rs of aluminum, > 
»ecium, other vital 
metals flow off U. S. 
tion lines speeded 


More Help for “Sink-Float” Plants: 
To facilitate wet screening and dewatering, 
Allis-Chalmers has designed a new End 
Tension Deck for Low-Head Vibrating 
Screens. 


ew 


after Wave —> 


) . warplanes now attack 
in ty emies—thanks to a 
ts $8 ful aluminum supply! 
e t A New deck construction assures uniform 
a depth of product and maximum use of 
screen surface for more efficient operati 
Amazing story of a “laboratory curiosity” Write for Bulletin B-6321. 
that became an Industrial Giant! Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Vi 
nedic , — 
> Cal O™ OF THE GREAT miracles of this war—the TUNE IN 
mn, a rapid expansion of U.S. airpower— was per- 
WO formed with the help of a huge electronic device— THE BOSTON SYMPHONY— 
the Allis-Chalmers Mercury Are Rectifier! Allis-Chalmers’ coast-to-coast radio 
me First introduced to America in practicable form an ee x" ~ eg 
V, Said > Allie. Ch. a : Ay ee Oe Z women of American Industry! 
ee by Allis-( halme rs, the Mercury Are Rectifier pro Hear the World’s Finest Music bs 
ct, ang vided—in the nick of time—a fast, easy way to the World’s Finest Concert Orchestra 
ust bd convert alternating to direct current for mass pro- with Serge Koussevitzky conducting. 
F cog duction of aluminum and magnesium for warplanes. aa a oe haan ye 
° y, 8:30—9:30 P.M. (E.W.T. 
locto After war, the Mercury Arc Rectifier—plus the =" ( ) 
1 shal other 1600 Allis-Chalmers products—will help speed 
a production of many things America needs and FOR VICTORY 
id th wants ... will work for better peace-time living! Buy United States War Bonds 
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“ SUPPLYING THE WORLD'S 
od LARGEST LINE OF 
a MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
e {0 
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ON VAST-AREA SCRUBBING 


4 


When the 215-C Self-Powered Finnell has 
traveled over the floorways for an hour, it 
will have scrubbed and dried approximately 
15,000 sq. ft. of floor! That’s about 6,000 sq. 
ft. more coverage than even the next fastest Combination Scrubber 
(designed for use in plants less vast) can give in the same period 

- not to mention machines and methods far too inadequate for 
large-scale scrubbing. Thus, in a couple of hours, the 215-C 
Finnell would be miles ahead of any other type of equipment on 
vast-area scrubbing. 


Because the 215-GC Finnell is self-powered, it makes possible the 
great labor-saving advantages of continuous scrubbing. Free from 
power lines, the machine speeds along open stretches and makes 
detours with the mobility of a jeep. . scrubbing and drying the 
floor in one operation. While the scrubbing is in progress, a force- 
ful “V” type squeegee corrals the dirty water, which is removed 
from the floor by powerful vacuum pickup. The machine mounts 
a one-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline motor, air-cooled. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest linnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 380] East Street, 
Elkhart, Inciana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victory - Buy Bonds 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ Ne 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


TIGHTENING THE DOLE 


California cities do: 
to feed all the jobless \ 
who happen to be aro 
peace comes. Length ot 
will be the deciding fa 
@ Already San Francis 
bined city-county govern 
served notice that it do 
to help newly arrived 
The board of supervisors 
a state law amendme: 
which relief would be res: 
residents of the state for | i | 
and of a particular county jor ty) ar 
years. Present restricti ' $1, 64 
three years and one year. 

San Francisco backs up } 
stand by pointing to the fact tha 
$700,000 in new taxes wil! be r 
quired this year; much of the | 
additional cost is blamed on the | 
increased facilities required by the | 
influx of war workers. 
© Besides their fears about 
workers, a number of West Coast | 
cities are concerned over the nun 
ber of discharged war veterans set 


b] priatiol 
he rm 
ate la: 
pearly 


tling in that area (BW—Dec.9'45, ge MV! 
pl07). Evidence of the growing Himpe'sy © 
worry over the possibility of car pf dev 
ing for this group is evidenced gepources 
recent action of the stat ontrol 

8th ¢ 


ported veterans’ home at Yount: } 
toward 


ville, Calif., which increased its | 
residence requirement (from six ater 
to ten years) for veterans secking eoSS°" 
aid. he va 
The 
whethe 
mittee of the Voluntary Advisory Cour shall b 
cil on Health. ity (re 
Gov. J. Howard McGrath said th basis 0 
hereto 


plan had been recommended by th 
committee as socially desirable, and the 
with the cooperation of labor, industn 
and the hospitals “it can be provided 
within the framework of existing private 
agencies without undue state control’ 
e Expansion Encouraged—Goy. Me 


neers < 
tion F 
© Stat 
issue 1 
contro 


possib 


Grath urged enactment of the plan t a 
show that Rhode Island prefers to have rom 
social security programs administered by ng " 
the states, and to demonstrate that the ith | 
state actually has taken steps to mett th ct 
the need for such programs. a a] 

Asserting that no plan of univers Bn 
prepaid hospitalization can be put int le 
effect “until we are sure that the ser a 
ices for which prepayment is made cat ° Dat 
be met by adequate facilities,” Go lated 


McGrath said passage of the bill woul Arm’ 
be primarily for the ee Se citer 
couraging expansion of Rhode Island 


hospital facilities by hospital trustee — 


, “ wit] 
who could then be “confident that thet ya 
investments can and will be supportes poste 
by those who make use of them. ; 

BUSIN 
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‘lions for Rivers 


Proposed waterways bill 
ids $500,000,000 in projects 
) program already adopted by 
ne old Congress. 


neress will revert promptly and 
sjastically at the end of the war 
time-honored practice of making 
bs and winning votes by appropriat- 

uige blocks of funds for flood 
ntrol, navigation, irrigation, and hy- 
rocicctric power development. 
$1,600,000 Program—Resumption of 
is work, practically all of which was 
yspended in 1942, is anticipated in 
e flood control bill passed by the old 
ongress, and in a rivers and harbors 
il] certain to be enacted by the present 


C 
t 


me. 
Now law, the flood contro] bill au- 


horizes $1,100,000,000 for later appro- 
briation to several hundred __ projects. 
‘he rivers and harbors bill, introduced 
te last week, sets up a program of 
pearly $500,000,000. 
MVA Issue Remains—Hot contro- 
ersy over the objectives and methods 
bf developing the country’s water re- 
yurces preceded passage of the flood 
ontrol bill in the closing days of the 
8th Congress, which took a long step 
oward settling the turbulent issues of 
ater use but bequeathed to its suc- 
essor the question of jurisdiction over 
he vast Missouri River watershed. 
The issue still to be fought out is 
hether the nine-state Missouri Valley 
shall be developed by a regional author- 
ity (resembling TVA) on an integrated 
basis or on the relatively piecemeal basis 
heretofore employed by the Army Engi- 
neers and the Interior Dept.’s Reclama- 
tion Bureau (BW—Nov.18'44,p20). 
@State Interests Defined—The major 
issue resolved by Congress in the flood 
control bill turned on which of several 
possible water uses should prevail. 
Both houses agreed upon a policy 
statement recognizing the interests and 
rights of states in determining develop- 
ment of watersheds within their borders, 
mpeg President Roosevelt, in signing 
the bill, oe that the statement 
of policy “should not be interpreted by 
anyone as an abrogation by the federal 
government of any part of its powers 
over navigable waters.” 
* Data for Ickes—The statement stipu- 
lated that the Chief of Engineers 
‘Army), in investigating proposed 
water development projects, not only 
must keep states informed and work 
with them wherever possible, but also 
must keep the Secretary of Interior 
posted on all projects dealing with 
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THIs is the inside of a MI-CO 
Parking Meter. The illustration tells better 
than words the reasons for their unusual 
service records and low cost upkeep. MI-CO 
construction is rugged, simple and depend- 
able. There are fewer moving parts to get 
out of order and cause trouble, and all parts 
are made of stainless steel and high-grade 
clock brass, nickel plated. There’s no wind- 
ing, and you can be sure that MI-CO Meters 
will give dependable service over long 
periods of time and under the severest con- 
ditions. You'll be interested in all the facts. 
Write for literature and case histories of 
many installations. At the present time the 
manufacture of MI-CO Meters is restricted, 
but as soon as possible they will again be 
available for any size installation, from a 
small village to a large city. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION 
231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


* Manufactured under the 
patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


The violation siz 
nal is in red, and 
visthle for approxi 
mately 200 feet 
This enables a 
patrolman to check 
meters on both 
sides of the street 
at the same time 
and effects a sub- 
stantial saving in 


manpower. 


A 


. eeeuyete 


ft. more coverage than even t 
(designed for use in plants le 

. not to mention machines 
large-scale scrubbing. 


vast-area scrubbing. 


Thus, © 


Finnell would be miles ahead « 


great labor-saving advantages of continuous scrubbing. Free from 
power lines, the machine speeds along open stretches and makes 


detours with the mobility of a jeep... scrubbing and dryin 


the 


floor in one operation. While the scrubbing is in progress, a force- 


ful "V’ type squeegee corrals the —- water, whic 
from the floor by powerful vacuum pic 


is removed 
up. The machine mounts 


a one-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline motor, air-cooled. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 380] East Street, 


Elkhart, Inciana. 


Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victory - Buy Bonds 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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Because the 215-C Finnell is self-powered, Wt Makes possible the 
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TIGHTENING THE DOLE | il 
California cities don! inte 

to feed all the jobless wo: wor... 

who happen to be ar whe ds 
peace comes. Length of © siden, 


will be the deciding fa “p 
@ Already San Francis e ol 
bined city-county govern 

served notice that it doc.’t ply, Con 
to help newly arrived ke thusi 
The board of supervisors bac} ts | 
a state law amendment unde | I 
which relief would be restiicted ty | g 
residents of the state for five yey ntrol 
and of a particular county for two elec 
years. Present restrictions ar $1,61 


social security programs administered by night 
the states, and to demonstrate that the ‘ith 
state actually has taken steps to mett th * 
the need for such programs. . of : 

Asserting that no plan of univers ae 
prepaid hospitalization can be put mtg 
effect “until we are sure that the ser a 
ices for which prepayment is made cae Da 
be met by adequate facilities,” Go lated 
McGrath said passage of the bill woul (Ane 
be primarily for the purpose of ag 
couraging expansion of Rhode Island ie 
hospital facilities by hospital trustets with 
who could then be “confident that thet ow 
investments can and will be support ais 
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‘lions for Rivers 


Proposed waterways bill 
4ds $500,000,000 in projects 
» program already adopted by 
e old Congress. 


Congress will revert promptly and 
tusiastically at the end of the war 

time-honored practice of making 
bs and winning votes by appropriat- 

uge blocks of funds for flood 
bntrol, navigation, sp ee and hy- 
oelectric power development. 
$1,600, —Resumption of 
1 neantinally all of which was 


BO Ouses agreed upon a policy 
statement recognizing the interests and 
rights of states in determining develop- 
ment of watersheds within their borders, 


although President Roosevelt, in signing 
the bill, emphasized that the statement 


of policy “should not be interpreted by 
anyone as an abrogation by the federal 
government of any part of its powers 
over navigable waters.” 

¢ Data for Ickes—The statement stipu- 
lated that the Chief of Engineers 
‘Amy), in investigating proposed 
water development projects, not only 
must keep states informed and work 
with them wherever possible, but also 
must keep the Secretary of Interior 
posted on all projects dealing with 
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LET'S LOOK 


* 


e inside of a MI-CO 
lustration tells better 


ns for their unusual 


7 cost upkeep. MI-CO 


; simple and depend- 

moving parts to get 

trouble, and all parts 

- ~ov steel and high-grade 
clock brass, nickel plated. There’s no wind- 


ing, and you can be sure that MI-CO Meters 
will give dependable service over long 
periods of time and under the severest con- 
ditions. You'll be interested in all the facts. 


Write for literature and case histories of 


many installations. At the present time the 
manufacture of MI-CO Meters is restricted, 
but as soon as possible they will again be 
available for any size installation, from a 
small village to a large city. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION 
231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


* Manufactured under the 
patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


The violation sig 
nal is in red, and 
visible for approx: 
mately 200 feet 
This enables a 
patrolman to check 
meters on both 
sides of the street 
at the same time 
and effects a sub 
stantial saving in 


manpower 
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THOROUGH 


ENGINEERING 
is the basic factor behind 
the successful operation 
of the special application 
motors shown here and 
many others we have de- 
signed and built for all 


types of equipment. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC 
COMPANY ¢ KENT, On10 


--- STARTS 


WITH TH 
MOTOR 


your new products. 


thoroughly integrated 
weight... compactness .. 
product appearance. 


ing department. 


‘ 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
. FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER ~ 


HAT is one of the reasons why 
the motor should be considered 
in the early stages of development of 


Close cooperation between product 
manufacturer and motor builder, 
right from the start, also results in a 


unit—low 
. improved 


Our thirty years’ experience covering 
all types of fractional horsepower 
motors is available to your engineer- 


MOTORS 


waters rising west of the 97: , mo, 
This meridian traverses the 4st, 
tions of North Dakota, S Dal. 
Nebraska, and Kansas, ce; tra} ; i 
homa and Texas. It is \ 
line that the demand for w f 
gation is greatest, and it is 
this line that the Missouri 

Thus the Interior Dept : 
champion of water for rec! ‘hon 
opposed to water for navi; \ 
be able to keep an eye on w! 
gationist eo the Army 
is up to. 
@ Irrigationists Win Point 
strengthening their victory, 
tionists, who had Roosevelt’ 
succeeded in writing into the | 
vision that the use for navigation « 
waters rising in states wholly or party 
west of the 98th meridian “shal! be o: 
such as does not conflict with any be; 
ficial consumptive use, present o1 f 
ture . . . of such waters for domesti 
municipal, stock water, irrigation, mij 
ing or industrial purposes.” 

Identical provisions are contained ;: 
the rivers and harbors bill. 
@ Appropriations Deferred—No appn. 
priations will be made for projects 
thorized in the flood control bill, or ; 
the rivers and harbors bill when it ; 
passed, until both European and Asiatic 
wars are over. 

This will give the sponsors of a Mis 
souri Valley Authority an_ excellent 
chance to renew their fight, even 


advantage by writing into the flood 
control bill an authorization for the 
Army Engineers and Reclamation By. 
reau to proceed, with $200,000,000 
apiece, on development of the initial 
stage of their joint plan for development 
of the Missouri (BW—Nov.18'44,p2| 
@A Champion Wanted—Roosevelt’s 
failure to fight for an MVA, and for the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
in the closing months of the last Con. 
gress bitterly disappointed his old 
friends of earlier public power crusades. 
Although the President spoke out on 
several occasions for each project, and 
tossed a special bouquet toward such 
developments in his “State of the 
Union” message by calling attention to 
the achievements of TVA with federal 
appropriations which total less than 
three-days’ money cost of the war to the 
U. S. at present rate of expenditure, 
he failed to throw into the fight all 
the energy he could have exerted. His 
restraint is attributed to a desire to avoid 
anything that might antagonize the 
Senate until the ultimate peace treaty 
is ratified. 
@ Irrigation Limit Debated—Another 
contentious issue, and the one which 
pushed the rivers and harbors bill over 
to the new Congress, arises from the 
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y VL Ze Moving Your Business 


Opening a New Plant or Office 
Sizing up the Reconversion Picture 
Interested in America’s #1 Market for Your Goods 


ACCEPT YOUR COPY 
of this New, Informative Book about New York State 


Here Are Simple Direct Facts — written by businessmen 

selves—about Labor, Raw and Semi-Processed 

Materials, Power, Fuel, Transportation, and Other Factors 
that Can Affect Your Business in New York State. 


io matter how much routine statistical information you 
have at your fingertips, here is a book which will help a 
businessman decide where to open a new plant, a new 
branch office, or size up reconversion problems. 

Between the covers of this book—just off the press— 
you receive more than statistics. Here is a mature, con- 
sidered summary of the advantages New York State 
offers business. Yours for sending the coupon at right. 

You’ll find quoted the unbiased opinions of New York 
State business executives, men who know from years of 
practical experience that New York is a good State in 


NEW YORK 
MEANS BUSINESS 


which to do business. You profit by their experience. 


Here is a book you will read from cover to cover—one 
you will pass along for your associates to read. It’s a 
compilation of sound practical facts which anyone facing 
the problems of expansion and reconversion can utilize 
to advantage. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! This b00k is packed with facts that may 
influence your net profits. Merely clip the coupon below and attach it 
o your business letterhead. This is a limited edition, Act promptly. 


M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 416, 112 State Street 
Albany (1), New York 

Please send me a copy of “New York Means 
Business’’—without cost or obligation to me—of 
course. 


Name (Title) 
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City, __Zone if any State 


The makers of Lindsay Structure 
present 


LINDSA 


bly of thin 


The Modern 
method of sheet metal 


snap assem- 


Struc-Lok is a modern, simplified method of 
assembly for light sheet metal products. Re- 
markably strong for its weight, SL proves suit- 
able for almost any application of conventional 
design. 

SL Easy To Assemble 


The three basic parts for SL—die-formed 
framing, panel sheets, and fittings— snap to- 
gether to form a permanent structure. Welding 
and riveting are unnecessary, and no screws 
or bolts are used in its assembly. Ideal for as- 
sembly line production, Struc-Lok is so rigid 
when once put together that only special tools 
can disassemble it. 


The framing members of Struc-Lok support 
hooks, shelving, or equipment housed in it. 
No braces of any sort are needed. Louvers, 
doors, openings, and other standard or special 
construction features are readily incorporated. 


Struc-Lok is obtainable in steel, aluminum, 
copper, and other alloys—and in plain, perfo- 
rated, or expanded metal. Thicknesses range 
from 34 to 24 gauge. 


SL Has Many and Varied Uses 


A thoroughly versatile type of light struc- 
ture, Struc-Lok is unequalled for such applica- 
tions as ducts and bins, cabinets and housings, 
refrigerators, radiator covers, sheathing, roof- 
ing, display panels, and air freight and other 
shipping containers. 


Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Hl.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay 
Structure (Canada) Lid., Dominion Square Bidg., 


U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 


| ciently to assure enactment. Principal 
| among these projects were: 


| 


| 


deep-seated disagreement ove: wher, 9 
California’s Central Valley (3\W_y.)7 
13’44,p21) should be exemp! from 4 § 
provisions of the reclamation |. 
which limit to 160 acres « 
holdings under common own 
may receive water from a fec 
project. 

Rep. Alfred J. Elliott (D. Cyj 
fought through the House « 


dW 
LESS th 
hip the iam 
| Wate 


amen 
ment exempting Central Vall: y on ¢ 
ground that the limitation is not adap 
table to local conditions, since it woy) 
not prevent large landholders frog 
pumping water out of the grovnd, } 
by ruling large areas out of the projeg 9 
would render it too expensive for smal § 


landowners to support. 

Secretary Ickes and his congressiong § 
followers called the move an attempted J 
steal by the big land companies alread t 
intrenched in the valley, and the Elliot § 
amendment was struck out by the Sen. 9 
ate. The House would take no confer. 
ence report which failed to include the 
Elliott rider, and when the Senat 
arrived at reconsideration on the night 
of final adjournment, it was too wear 
to fight off Ickes’ supporters. Thus the 
bill died. The present rivers and harbor J 
bill leaves the issue for handling by § 
separate legislation. - 
@ Perennials Sidetracked—Before kil). 
ing the rivers and harbors bill because 
of the Elliott impasse, the Senate threw 
out numerous “perennials” in an effort 
to reduce its controversial content suff. 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, 

a 260-mile project linking the Tennes- 
see River (on which navigation is 4l- 
ready possible through TVA’s develop- 
ment) and Alabama’s Tombigbee 
River, which empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico at Mobile (BW—Aug.5’44,p21) 
This project would provide slack water 
upstream from the Gulf to Paducah, 
Ky., where the Tennessee joins the 
Ohio, above Cairo, TI. 
@ Ohio Canal Deferred—The Beaver 
Mahoning Canal, which would extend 
from the Ohio River, near Rochester, 
Pa., to Struthers, Ohio, just south of 
Youngstown, by way of the Beaver and 
Mahoning rivers, was another project 
pigeonholed. The project’s supporters 
charge discrimination by railroads in 
freight rates, particularly on coal to 
Youngstown’s steel plants. 

Water transportation is desired in an 
attempt to improve the competitive po- 
sition of Youngstown’s steel overations 
in relation to those at Pittsburgh, where 
coal may be moved in on the navigable 
Ohio, Allegheny, and Monongahela riv- 
ers. 

Also eliminated for the same reasons 


| were the $28,000,000 Clark Hill reser- 


voir near Augusta, Ga., and the $25, 
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Kidde “‘local application” sys- 
tem smothers agitator fires 
in less than twenty seconds. 


KIDDE GETS ‘EM YOUNG 
o-- and treats ‘em rough! 


Big blazes begin life as little ones. But 
they grow fast, and get tough when 
they feed on flammable liquids (Class B 
fires), lor on electrical equipment (Class 
C). Ordinary water type extinguishers 
cannot stop these tough fires. But all 
laboratories do approve smothering 
them under a barrage of carbon dioxide 
gas. 

That’s the method used in Kidde built- 
in systems to choke off tough fires as soon 
as they start...in Jess than twenty 
seconds...directing the carbon 
dioxide to the flames from spe- 
cially designed nozzles. When 
automatic systems are used, 
fires are frequently killed before 


nearby workers realize a fire has started. 

Moreover, Kidde systems leave no 
after-fire mess to be cleaned up; cannot 
damage electrical insulation; and do not 
contaminate mixes or harm materials. 
For carbon dioxide gas is dry, inert, 
odorless and non-toxic. Consequently, 
the Kidde technique is recognized as one 


of the fastest, cleanest and surest methods 


of fire extinguishing in use today. » 
For safety’s sake, check the accompany- 
ing list of typical industrial fire hazards. 
If you have one of the tough- 
fire hazardsin your plant, callin 
a Kidde representative. You'll 
find him wise in the ways of fire 
prevention. Drop us a line. 


Process Rooms 
Ovens 
Spreaders 
Motors 
Storage Rooms 
Mixers 
Cooters 
Transformers 
Dip Tanks 
Agitators 
Washing Trays 
Control Panels 


* 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. « 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. 


Y. 


Let it work for you 


Flexibility in methods of application 
or transfer of heat produced by Gas 
is one of the characteristics of this 
modern industrial fuel. This means 
that Gas readily fits into manufac- 
turing processes. Often an improved 
technique is available that saves time 
and money. 

Radiant type burners, convection 
type burners, immersion heating, 
flame heat treating, special atmos- 
phere furnaces, furnaceless heating 
and the spectacular development of 
recent times—"‘infra-red’” heating by 
Gas, are some of the methods of 
industrial Gas heat application. 

Let your local Industrial Gas 
Engineer study your industrial heat 


treating requirements. From his 
own wide experience and the data 
made available to him by Gas equip- 
ment manufacturers and the research 
laboratories of the Association, he 
will make sound, economical rec- 
ommendations. 

Buy War Bonds . . . Help Speed Victory! 

x*«e 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


0 


THE TREND 
FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


000,000 Santee-Congaree p: ject Ry 4 
—Sep.9’44,p66). | 
*s y Rivers Affected—Au 
carried by the flood contro 
such major river basins a: 
necticut, Susquehanna, Sav: 
bile-Alabama-Coosa, lower 
Red-Ouachita, Arkansas, W)) te. 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oh 
Lakes, Colorado, Rio Gran¢e. 
mento-San Joaquin, Willamett<, Co) : 
bia, and numerous minor ba : 
erally, several rivers or large 
included in each basin. 


MILK POWDER BATTLE 


Another quiet and _ neat! typicg 
battle between the War Food Admini: 
tration and the Office of Price Admip. 
istration has reached a point where +f 
may have to be decided by Econom; 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vins 

WEFA is fighting from the position 
that a price agency intention to scak 
down present prices on whole mij 

owder threatens to hamper a planne § 
140,000,000-Ib. increase in powder pn § 
duction needed in 1945 (half to go into f 
ice cream mix for the armed forces). 

OPA contends that inaction mean 
letting the attraction of “high” price 
in this line divert milk from other manu. 
facturing purposes, with particular) & 
dangerous possibilities for the produc 
tion of butter and evaporated milk- 
perhaps for the fluid milk market. 

Today whole milk powder is under 
“freeze” prices which range from 24) 
a Ib. to 434¢ a Ib., with the bulk of pro. 
duction near the upper end. OPA pn- 
poses 33¢ a Ib. for standard grade with 
premiums for better grades. The effect, 
as WEA sees it, would be to discourage 
badly needed production. 


FILM QUOTAS REDUCED 


Because of increased military demand 
for photographic film, motion picture 
studios as well as professional and amz- 
teur photographers will have their sup- 
ply quotas sharply cut for the current 
quarter and possibly for the entire year 

The motion picture industry will get 
27,000,000 ft. less 35-mm. film this 
quarter than it did last. But producers 
have large stocks of completed films on 
hand, and the largest inventory in his- 
tory. The cut in raw film will mean 
that films will have to run longer in 
more theaters, as 85% of the film used 
by the industry goes into making prints 
for exhibition in theaters. 

Practically no 16-mm. film for home 
movies will be made. Civilian supplies 
of roll film and cut sheet film, used 
chiefly by professional photographers. 
will be the lowest they have been in any 
quarter since the U.S. entered the war. 


T1Zation 
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\\hen the record is written 


iin fighting men —/irst. American-made equipment—for them and their allies — 
second. That is a winning combination. And the records will prove it. % Eaton is helping to 
provide the armed forces of America and her allies with vast quantities of fighting equipment 
—the best the world has ever seen. * Eaton manufacturing facilities have been doubled — 
employment tripled — since our entire resources were dedicated to Victory four years ago. 
* Our production processes have been improved and speeded up. Our already high precision 
standards have become even more exacting. * It is with a sincere feeling of pride in the part 
we are playing, that we list here some of the Eaton-built war material which, in the hands of well 
trained fighting men, is doing so much to bring about the destruction of the enemies of freedom. 


FOR ARMY TANKS FOR MILITARY VEHICLES 
, it 


' _ 


I y a 
oe 
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Sodium-Cooled Valves Volute Springs Axles 
Propeller Shaft Assemblies Drive Sprockets Leaf Springs 
Crankshafts Track Pins Castings 
Valve Tappets Rotor Pumps Engine Valves 
Gasoline Tank Caps Forced-Draft Ventilators Stampings 
Valve Seat Inserts Engine Valves Snap Rings 
Castings Valve Seat Inserts 
Valve Seat Inserts Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Tappets 
Coil Springs 
Spring Lock Washers 
Snap Rings appe 
Manhole Covers Gasoline Tank Caps 
Retainer Rings Spring Lock Washers 
Various other engine parts Throttle Delay Pistons 
Radiator Caps and Necks 
Gear Shift Levers 


Every American-buill airplane, tank and combat 
hings vehicle on every fighting front contains Eaton- FOR GUNS 
Various other engine ports mode parts. After Victory, as in pre-war years, : 
¥ automobile and commercial trucks will be AND AMMUNITION 
~ more dependable, easier-riding, longer-iasting 
FOR NAVAL SHIPS because of the Eaton parts bvilt into them — 
~— ‘>. the vesults of thirty-three years of close asso- 
ciation with the automotive industry. 


Bofors Gun Carriage Axles 


Bilge Pumps Bullet Core Rod 
Engine Valves Armor-Piercing Shot 
Tappets Recoil Springs 
Valve Seat Inserts 


Retainer Rings 
Spring Lock Washers EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hydraulic Valve Lifters General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio Compression Springs 
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Save mone Y tive 
and Manpoucrwith // 


Tals Prestal 
Pipe Bender/: 


Plumbing, heating and 
electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job. 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from 
¥%" to 3"—makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike ican kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. 24 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


With ~ 


LIQUIDOMETER Zu 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

apes by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 


LIQUIDOMETER 


Squeeze on Tubes 


Collapsible tube quota is 
slashed by WPB, creating a new 
tight spot in the troublesome 
container situation. 


New tight spot in the over-all pack- 

aging situation is the supply of lead for 
collapsible tubes. Order M-38, issued by 
WPB on Dec. 28, cut the amount per- 
mitted for this use in the first quarter 
of 1945 to 30% of consumption in the 
first half of 1944. 
@ May Ask Reprieve—The effect of this 
order would be to cut off all lead tubes 
for civilian products and provide only 
part of those needed for military uses. 
This is so drastic that a reprieve is 
looked for. WPB now contemplates 
amendments which, temporarily, would 
make sufficient lead available for mili- 
tary requirements, civilian medicinals, 
and something for other civilian prod- 
ucts such as dentrifices and shaving 
creams. 

The only purpose of the reprieve, 
however, would be to cushion the shock, 
according to WPB officials. There is no 
assurance at present that the reprieve 
could be extended into the second 
quarter, at least as regards civilian uses. 

Outlook for tubes of other metals is 
not good. Use of tin is restricted largely 
to tubes used to pack medicinal prod- 
ucts, and the supply of aluminum tubes 
is limited because special presses are 
required to make them (and the alumi- 


| num sheet supply is tightening). Man- 


power, and now lead, are the factors 
which tend to reduce the over-all tube 
supply substantially below requirements. 
ae Drops—Shortage of lead is 
caused by a combination of big de- 
mand for such war-essential uses as 
automotive batteries, paints, cable cov- 
ering, ammunition, tetraethyl, solder, 
etc., and—on the supply side—a falling 
off in production at mines and in salvage 
of “secondary lead.” 

The latter has customarily accounted 
for 30% to 35% of total lead supply. 
A typical source of secondary lead is 
old batteries, now piling up around the 
country because of lack of manpower 
to break them up. 

Except for tubes and the paper short- 
age, the package supply picture has 
brightened somewhat. As 1944 ended, 
WPB took all restrictions off use of 
blackplate for bottle closures and metal 
cans. This means that users of substitute 
containers may go back to metal. 
© To Save Labor—The important bene- 
fit from this step, and one factor which 
led WPB to take it while war news was 
dark, is the labor saving over that re- 


4 


quired to produce an equi lent 
ber of substitute container: The 
have been made mostly fro in Pape, 
combinations of paper, met.!, ang 
tics. 

In the absence of metal, glag 
been more satisfactory thai pape 
some products and will contii:ue to} 
some of its new custome, th, 
others will cheerfully return: to ma 
(BW—Nov.4'44,p20). Like :netal , 
tainer makers, bottle closure »|ants, 
also step up efficiency by retin to 
size sheets of prime plate. Use of 
and waste took much additional lag 
made it impossible to lithogr.ph bey 
age crowns with bottlers’ trademarks 
@ Labor Difficulties—One big if stay 
in the way of full reconversion to me 
containers—the manpower problem , 
the can plants. While half of 4 
country’s 00-0dd can factories are ; 
the less critical areas, and wil! be a 
to add materially to the supply of ge 
eral line cans, the biggest producers ag 
in the tight labor markets. 

WPB refused to relax M-8! to th 
point of permitting resumed prody 
tion of tinplate cans for svcii volun 
items as vacuum-packed coffee, short 
ening, and dog food. The tin supply § 
too limited to take care of several prod 
ucts which could go to blackplate e& 
cept for the necessity of a soldered side 
seam, which requires special equipment 
@ Restrictions Continued—The _ glay 
container order, L-103-b, is being x 
tained by WPB because manpower 
blocking further increases in glass pr 
duction, despite the fact that man 
glass plants are located outside criticd 
labor areas. 

Limitations are being continued over 
use of glass containers for such lines a 
alcoholic beverages, soft drinks, toile 
articles, and cosmetics. In 1945 such 
packers will be permitted to use a 
many containers as they were legally 
entitled to use in 1944. In most in 
stances the “1944 quota” will cover 


It 


ILL WIND BLOWS GOOD 


The cigarette shortage has had 
a Faas. effect on production 
costs of at least one Hollywood 
movie studio. 

Before the cigarette shortage 

clouds of cigarette smoke on the 
sound stage had to be blown away 
by big fans. Now the cloud has 
thinned out to a haze. 
@ An average of an hour a day is 
now saved on each production 
being shot at Universal Pictures 
Co., Universal City, Calif., and 
studio minutes involve hundreds 
of dollars. 
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It tells lightning where to go... 


EMEMBER in “the good old days” how 
often you were without electric power 

for hours after a severe electric storm ? 
Among the many reasons why you get 
almost uninterrupted service today is this 
glass gadget that looks like an over-size salt 
shaker. When lightning hits a line, the 
lightning arrester whisks the harmful jolt 
into the ground in a split second. And the 


line goes back to normal operation. 

The lightning arrester body is built by 
Corning out of a special Corning-developed 
glass. It’s tough, and it will change your 
opinion of glass if you always thought of it 
as a frail, brittle material. You’ll find hun- 


Sm, 


dreds of such surprises at Corning today. 
Glass pumps, for example, and heavy glass 
fractionating columns for chemical indus- 
tries. Airfield runway marker lenses capable 
of bearing the weight of a plane. Corrosion- 
resistant glass pipe for the food and other 
industries. These are just a few of the jobs 
that glass can now do better than other 
materials, thanks to Corning’s nearly 100 
years of glassmaking experience. 

Right now most of Corning research and 
manufacturing is devoted to war work. 
We invite you to write about any war 
problem that glass might help you 
solve, and when your peacetime plans 


reach the drawing board stage, we'd lik 
to hear about them too. Corning Gl 


Works, Dept. 51-B, Corning, New York 


Corning 


———means— 
Research in Glass 


horts FOUND & FIXED 
in electrical sales... 


The rush requisitions for the special 
type transformers burned out somewhere 
along the line... Socket sales weren't 
sparking... Armature and condenser 
orders showed erratic rpm’s... Battery 
jumpers were jumpy. So was the sales 
manager. Late reports and inadequate 
information were short circuiting his 
operation, slowing up the rpm’s on this 
electrwcal supply company’s 3,000,000 
orders, 450 salesmen, 170 branch offices. 


A McBee man was called in to study 
the situation; and devised a custom- 
built Keysort installation that sorts 


and tabulates all orders in minimum 
time ... brings full accurate reports 
on orders and sales costs by states, 
districts, branches, men and customers 
three weeks earlier than before... arid 
saves $20,000 a year over the system 
previously used! 

McBee methods and products are 
proved in thousands of companies... 
on sales analysis, production control, 
inventory, labor distribution, voucher 
distribution, personnel, statistics and 
research ... If you need management 
reports faster — perhaps McBee can 
help. Just call any of our forty offices. 


=> THE -McBEE COMPANY 


3 SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. . . Offices in principal cities 


all 1945 requirements, WPB 
believe. 
Folding cartons and _ set 
boxes, restricted by order L-2 
as by controls over pulp and ; 
are not expected to become 
tiful for civilian uses until t¢ 
improvement in the general 
uation. On the other hand, | 
tightening of these orders is i 
for the first quarter. 
@No Relief in Sight—Ship, 
tainers remain the packaging 
which has broadest effect. N. , 
held out for any substantial inc :e, 
supply of new solid fiber or 
paper shipping cases. Cons 
those who are limited by the « 
WPB’s Order L-317 are not « 
much relief from a forthcoming 
War is taking too much pape 
mit a relaxation of any cons 
Shippers must, therefore, contin 
extraordinary efforts to salvage 
use every available box. Lowered 
of boxboard is not making this t 
easier. 


Tax Showdown 


Philadelphia sues seven 
out-of-town concerns to force 
collection of wage levy from 
Philadelphia residents. 


When the U. S. Supreme Court up 
held Philadelphia's wage tax (BW —Mar 
9’40,p36), it ruled that residents an 
nonresidents alike must pay the tax 
if they are employed within the city, 
but did not pass on the law as applied 
to Philadelphians working outside the 
city. 

@ Payroll Deductions Asked—Now, suits 
filed by Philadelphia against seven large 
out-of-town concerns may produce an 
answer to that question too. The final 
decision will affect dozens of other con- 
cerns, and thousands of their employees. 
The suits ask that the seven out-of- 
town concerns be directed to deduct the 
tax from the pay of the Philadelphians 
they employ, or, failing that, that the 
court compel the concerns to furnish the 
city with information so that the indi- 
viduals can be sued for the unpaid tax. 
In addition, the suits ask that the 
companies be ordered to pay to the city 
the amount of the tax which Philadel- 
phia claims they should have collected 
from Philadelphia residents since enact- 


| 
| 


| 


ment of the wage tax five years ago 
@ Delinquents Jailed—Only a few out-of- 
town companies have collected the tx 


| or filed the names of affected employ- 


ees. Philadelphia tax officials say they 
have been told by several firms that 
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fear to comply with the tax 
w because protesting labor unions have 

}reatened to take action if they do. 
Within the city, federal offices and 
tallations have only recently handed 
»ver the names but have refused to de- 
iuct the tax. In thousands of cases, 
U. S. employees have paid the tax we | 
(ter being brought into court and fined. 
Week after week, hundreds of recal- 
trant taxpayers have been given hear- 
snes, and unyielding individuals have 
cen held in jail overnight until they 
Fr penalties for previous 


ym ployers 


ot in 
elphia 


Several residents of New Jersey em- 
ployed at the yard have been arrested 
for failing to heed summonses. A bill 
which would have prohibited taxation 
of federal workers in more than one state 
died of inaction in the U. S. Senate 
although passed by the House. 

A group of New Jersey residents 

planned a “stay out” strike at the Navy 
Yard for the last week in December, 
to spotlight their grievance, but they 
responded to appeals to rescind their 
action in behalf of the war effort. A let- 
ter was sent to President Roosevelt, 
asking for his intercession. 
e Other Cities Interested—Dozens of 
Pennsylvania communities have held in- 
dignation meetings and several have 
asked their state legislators to seek ex- 
emption from the Philadelphia tax. 

Many other municipalities in the 
country have asked for information on 
the operation of the Philadelphia law, 
with a view to enacting similar meas- 
ures to bridge the gap between real 
estate taxes and increased governmental 
costs. 

Originally the Philadelphia tax was 
14% on gross earnings but was reduced 
two years ago to 1%. Officials esti- 
mate that 120,000 individuals owe $5,- 
000,000 while nearly $100,000,000 has 
been collected since enactment of the 
ordinance. 
¢ Avoid Out-of-State Suits—Philadel- 
phia officials are wary about suing out- 
of-state firms (as in Camden, N. J.) and 
the pending suits were filed against firms 
having plants in Pennsylvania in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The companies sued are Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, at Eddystone; Rohm 
& Haas Co., chemicals, with a plant at 
Bristol; Scott Paper Co. with a plant 
in Chester; Wilson Distilling Co., 
Bristol; Sinclair Refining Co. with a re- 
finery at Marcus Hook; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Lester; and the 
Sun Oil Co., Chester. Each of the com- 
panies has offices in Philadelphia. 
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AYSTER 


A Good Name for 
Business Men to Know 


Hyster means... .. ¢o hoist! 


Hyster is the trade name of a complete 
line of materials handling equipment 
that will hoist... pull... lift... haul. 
Hysters include winches; cranes; log- 
ging arches; straddle trucks and lift 
trucks, pneumatic tired and gas pow- 
ered, so versatile that they can hoist, 
move, stack, transport over rough road 
surfaces or city streets anything from 
light loads up to 30,000 pounds of 
material at a time. 

Hyster is a thrifty word for business 
men who seek to cut materials hand- 
ling costs...costs that account for 
22% of industry’s payroll. Hyster saves 
time — manpower — money. 

Hyster’s 15 years of efficient heavy 
duty service to major industries and to 
the armed forces means that Hyster 
was doing a job before the war... is 
doing a job during the war . . . can help 
you in your business after the war. Help 
you to move materials quickly, eco- 
nomically, efficiently. 

Hyster is a good business name for 
you to know—and to remember. 


. ®% World's largest maker of tractor winches; 
manufacturer of winches, cranes, other equip- 
ment for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 
Pioneer builders of industrial lift trucks... 
Sales and service offices in principal cities 

throughout the free world. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


Air Mail Pay Eyed 


CAB, figuring that bigger 
lines are more than breaking 
even, seeks new standard to 
determine subsidy rates. 


Most significant feature of orders by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to the Big 
four domestic airlines—American, East- 
em, I'WA, and United—to show why 
their mail pay rates should not be 
slashed practically in half is a new CAB 
method of determining allowable items 
in a carrier's investment on which to 
base a fair-return rate of compensation 
for the airlines. 

e Allocation of Costs—Hitherto, total 
investment used in airline common 
carer Operations was the criterion. 
Ihe board now plans to isolate as 
nearly as possible a rw portions of the 
total used in mail service, basing its rate 
on the allocated cost of performing that 
service, and, at the same time, reduc- 
ing the present rate of 60¢ a ton-mile to 
2¢. 

CAB believes that the four lines’ 
business this year will be as good or 
better than in 1944 and that, therefore, 
they will be able to show reasonable 
returns on the narrowed investment 
basis at a 32¢ rate. The board evi- 
dently regards the present 60¢ rate as 
profitable rather than simply compensa- 


tory, and feels that the government 
should cut it down. 

@ CAB Pares Subsidies—Air-mai!l com- 
pensation was originally intended as a 
form of subsidy to foster air transporta- 
tion. CAB has worked constantly to re- 
duce mail rates as the financial condition 
of an airline improves to the point where 
subsidy is dispensable. At present ten 
lines, including the Big Four, are at the 
stage where the board considers a rate of 
60¢ per ton mile compensatory. Several 
smaller carriers, such as Continental and 
Inland, receive higher rates. 

The recent orders indicate that, in 
CAB’s judgment, at least the four 
largest lines now are financially able 
to move a second step away from 
subsidy payments by the government. 
The operating results of the four lines 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1944, were 
all favorable. American Airlines’ total 
operating revenues were $35,529,223, of 
which $6,084,028 represented mail 
pay from the government. Net income 
from operations, including mail pay, 
was $8,198,445. Eastern Air Lines’ 
totals for the same period were: total 
operating revenue, $16,797,911, of 
which $2,896,572 represented mail pay; 
net operating income, $4,455,306. 
TWA: total operating revenue, $23,- 
338,005; mail pay $5,292,361; net oper- 
ating income, $4,128,734. For United, 
total operating revenue was $33,141,- 
191, of which $9,568,640 was mail pay 
and net operating income totaled $10,- 


190,923. 


BIGGER BOXCARS FOR B-29 BOMBERS 


Into an extra-large boxcar goes a big fuselage section of a Superfortress bomber 
at the Glenn L. Martin Co. works near Omaha, Neb. Designed jointly by the 
aircraft firm and Burlington Lines R.R., this special car is one of 69 built 
to move B-29 body parts between assembly plants. It is 12 in. wider and 19 
in. higher than standard. For other bulky assemblies, shipped to and from 
the Martin plant, Burlington has 60 cars which are still seven inches taller. 
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United stands to lose n 
should CAB make the pr 
cuts final because of the | 
of mail it carries on all-ca 
@ Express, Freight Next?—An 
order, served on all domestic 
the Railway Express Agency 
a general investigation into 
and express tariffs, and point 
CAB effort to force reducti 
present scale of air express ¢ 


Boom via Housing|] 

Auto workers unior Plugs | 
for mass production of | 
by vitalized building industry 
as key to postwar prosperity. 


homes v ' 


While government and indust 
largely had to drop work on 
planning, labor's largest and mo 
erous union, the United Auto \\ 
(C.1.0.) is plugging a program f 
spread postwar prosperity throug | 
production of housing. 
@ Thomas Leads Campaign—Big, ¢ 
Rolland Jay Thomas, president 
union of around 1,500,000 members, ; & 
energetically trying to sell the h 
program to le: aders of business, finan 
and industry. He believes a ready 1 
ket can be found each year for at | 
4,000,000 low-cost units. 

As chairman of the C.1.0.’s Co: 

mittee on Housing & Community 
Development, Thomas presented 
basic ideas of the union’s program t 
1,500 bankers attending the US. Say- 
ings & Loan League conference at Chi- 
cago last Nov. 13. Some described the 
union proposals as “provocative, 
lenging,” and let it go at that. Some 
of the others have since got in touch 
with the union for further, private dis- 
cussions. 
@ Backward Notions Assailed—Next 
week Thomas is scheduled to address 
the National Assn. of Home Builders in 
Chicago. His line of approach with this 
group is expected to be more direct. He 
will seek to convince them of the major 
role he believes they can play, along 
with other segments of industry, in 
achieving postwar prosperity through a 
“complete mental purge of archaic and 
backward notions about the building 
industry.” 

When Thomas charges the building 
industry with being ‘ ‘backward” he in- 


cludes all those who design and build ie 
houses, lend and insure money, as w | " 


as those who deal in land, and the 
who produce and distribute the neces- 
sary building materials and equipment 
He claims that these groups, unlike t! 
auto, airplane, or shipbuilding indus 
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AVERAGE COST OF COMPENSATION & MEDICAL EXPENSES FOR ALL ACCIDENTS OTHER THAN EYE ACCIDENTS 


Eye Accidents Cost the Most... 
Are Easy to Prevent 


Note how much 
more costly eye acci- 
dents are. Yet, accord- 

ing to conservative estimates, 
. 98% of all eye accidents are preventable. The wearing of Safety Goggles 
practically eliminates the danger from eye hazards. And the price of such 

protection is low. . . only about $1.50 per employee. 

Your Safety Director can show you how an adequate eye protection pro- 
gram can materially reduce your production costs. Why not let him work out 
the details with an AO Safety Representative? There’s an AO Branch 
Office in every large industrial center. ; 


*Figures from bulletin published by Department of Labor and Industry, State of New York. 


American 0 Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


tries, have never been inte; 
an efficient system of produ 
@ Invades A.F.L. Field—As 
of a union in mass-product 
tries, Thomas obviously is 

move his union right into the y 
of a field largely preempted }), A} 
building trades unions wher 

big job in building aircraft is 

to peacetime size. And it i 

of course, that to further tl 

for a guaranteed annual wage, 
regular year-round work, thc 
trades unions will come to re: 
production of housing more 
than in the past. 
| With wartime full product is 
| factories, new skills, new mate: 

| techniques, and technical ad\ 

well as an increase in know 

both management and labor, 

sees unlimited possibilities in | nnu 
war production and demand for fain). Say it 
sized dwelling units at a pric 


VcTY 
wage earners can afford to p nail 
sumably in units that are prefabricate) BBE cc 
or mass-produced at the factor Wan 
@ Key to Prosperity—The U.A.\\ Wills 
claims that the building indust ; TI 
never been capable of supplying the Giparie 
housing demand in the past. He quot 710U 
the Census Bureau to the effect that,» 3ijifhen 
1940, 7,000,000 houses wer 4 
standard and in need of immediate tc. J 


placement then. Yet in that year ¢! 
building industry turned out only ( 
000 dwelling units. 

Embodied in the U.A.W. progran 
a warning to the building industry t! 
if it can’t build houses efficiently and 
fast as they are in demand, the industr 
will become a bottleneck in the wh 
postwar production mechanism. B 
building hand over fist, Thomas insist 
that the industry can contribut 
enormously to the production of 
sumer goods and services which ne 
occupants normally demand—aut 
radios, washing machines, houscl 


ee OL APRS 2 


furnishings, etc.- Directly affected, of Fi F 
course, are such industries as steel, cop tior 
per, zinc, plastics, cement, lumber, g]as, tior 
plywood, electrical supplies, and suc bee 
which need construction as an outlet for Va 
their production. lic 
@ Predicts Cheaper Homes—Thoma: igal 
asserts that to reach the mass market que 


the building industry must adopt more | 


efficient organization of operations, be in 
ter utilization of manpower, equipment det 
and materials. of 

By Thomas’ figures, the 1,800 man- acc 
hours it took to build a prewar five- wil 
room house, under present handicraft sul 
methods, could easily be cut to ess the 
than 600 man-hours. While prefa)ri | 
cators haven’t as yet emerged from the for 
pioneering stage, the union leader »<¢ mi 
the possibility of cutting man-hours ‘til! op 
further by sectional prefabrication, tak as 
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heaper Sites Suggested—In addition 
cutting construction costs, the union 
»poses that builders make further cuts 
housing costs by soso | on cheaply 
quired new land around the periphery 
cities. This not only would present 


undings and with lower real estate 
xes, but would lower the financial risk 
d thus result in lower interest rates. 
Slum or undesirable areas could then 
acquired at rock-bottom prices, 
ared of obsolete buildings, and trans- 
brmed into parks that presumably 
juld enhance the value of whatever 
uctures in the city’s core were deemed 
orth keeping or rebuilding. 

A Task for All—Thomas knows that 
e job of producing 4,000,000 houses 
nnually is a large order, but he talks 
st it in terms of a responsibility for 
very one connected with the industry: 
mall builders, large builders, all types 
bf contractors, public housing agencies, 
lanning commissions, all trades and 
‘ills, capital, labor, and government. 
The U.A.W.’s program suggests a 
ariety of aids to enable each of these 
pioups to function effectively. Among 
hem are sufficient credit to enable big 
builders, as well as small, to band to- 
pether to undertake the projects, and 
special aids to public agencies which 
ndertake to build for the lowest in- 
ome pe. 

easier Insurance Urged -- Further 
liberalization and expansion of govern- 
ent insurance of mortgage risks to 
protect the homeowner and to encour- 
age maximum private investment as 
well as maximum production are pro- 
posed by Thomas as is ready provision 
of more liberal risk insurance in all 
phases of construction. 


SANITATION STUDIED 


Foundation of the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion to be supported by industry, has 
been announced by Dr. Henry F. 
Vaughan, dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Health of the University of Mich- 
igan, where the institute will have head- 
quarters. 

The foundation will conduct research 
in the field of sanitation. Studies to 
determine the most efficient methods 
of sanitizing food utensils, and more 
accurate means of testing the results, 


will be undertaken first. en the re- 
sults are analyzed, they will be used as 
the basis of a proposed sanitary code. 


Other information developed by the 
foundation will be made available to 
municipal health departments, and to 
operators of food establishments and 
industries. 
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place continuously in a builder's | 


e dweller with more pleasant sur- | 


564 Man-Hours Saved by 


6-Hour Air Express Shipment 


‘ta: t tae i 
SS — eet 


AiR Compressor blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a plant producing radio parts 
are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new unit delivered in six hours flat 
Air Express, the only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. 
(Air Express can serve every business with economy.) 


SPECIAL PICK-UP and delivery of shipments at 
both ends, with speed of flight in between! 
The great economy of Air Express must be 
figured in terms of time. When time means 
money, Air Express saves both. 


via 


THOUSANDS of manufacturers have found 
that Air Express usually saves many times 
over its cost. (Any item anywhere in the 
nation is yours in a matter of hours, so 
long as the shipment fits in a plane.) 


Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for“Quizzical Quizz”’, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park venue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United Siote. 


*Symbol for 
FIDELITY 


Packing Braiders 
Speed — 15% to 40% higher 
than older types with top weight carriers 
—these FIDELITY Packing Braiders are 
equipped with Bottom Latch and Spring 
Latch Carriers which, together with other 
construction features, give you the advan- 
tages of low power consumption and 
smooth, vibrationless operation to turn 
out a uniform, accurate product. 60 to 
500 stitches per minute, depending on size 
and section (round, square or special). 
Built in single or multiple head floor 
units, op are equip with change 
gears for different size packings and also 
for the use of 80% to 100% larger yarn 
packages—whether asbestos, flax, jute or 
hemp. Stop motion protection and a 
choice of models give you a product size 
range from Vg” to 1”. Other FIDELITY 
Braiders for nearly every kind of braid. 
This combination of speed, economy, con- 
trol and capacity is characteristic of all 
FIDELITY Machines, whether made for 
Braiding, Textile, Wire, Rubber, Cloth- 

ing or other industries. 


Write for Special Packing Braider Catalog 


*The feeling of strength, speed and control is 
superbly expressed by this stone lion at the 
south side of the main entrance to Chicago's 
famed Art Institute. P 


To Hasten Peace, 
Buy More Bonds 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


PRODUCTION 


Wider Horizons 


Electrostatic paint spray 
process proves out on war jobs 
and it promises new fields for 


industrial finish jobbers. 


The economies of electrostatic paint 

spraying are being so well established by 
war production experience that its ap- 
plication to porcelain enamels is under 
way, with a promise of further widen- 
ing the field of the jobber in industrial 
finishing (BW—Aug.26'44,p83). 
@ Passes Coating Tests—The electro- 
static process, achieving a more uniform 
finish with substantial savings in ma- 
terial, was developed by the Harper J. 
Ransberg Co., Indianapolis, to improve 
the painting of its food canisters and 
other kitchen equipment. Leased to a 
number of manufacturers and industrial 
finishers, the equipment has met ex- 
tensive testing satisfactorily. 

In its operation, the article to be 
coated is passed through an electric 
field created by 85,000 v. to 100,000 v. 
of pulsating d.c. at 10 milliamps or less. 
The electrodes are fine wires, of small 
surface area in comparison with the 
article to be coated. 
eAs “Detearing” Device—With this 
principle reversed, and a heavy grid as 
the electrode, and the voltage reduced 
to 80 kw., the equipment serves as a 


~~ 


ay 


aj: 


On a “roller-coaster” conveyor at Cleveland’s Japan Co., countless fragment 
tion mines pass from the dip tank through an electrostatic detearing field. 


58 
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— 
“detearing’” device for paint-dipping » 
erations, to attract from a dipped pj, 
the “fatty edges” which forin at 4, 
“drain-off” points. 4 

In spraying, fixed guns are yg 
special tips for the required low pz, 
sures having been developed by a ny, 
ber of firms, some of which are De\ 
biss Co., Paasche Airbrush Co., Bini 
Manufacturing Co. 

The article to be coated is passed 
a conveyor line, which grounds 
through the electric field. A charge i 
imparted to the pene particles of the 
coating, causing them tr be attracted ) 
and deposited on the article with mij 
mum loss of paint or lacquer. In pre 
tice, the piece being sprayed is rotated 
to insure uniform coating, althoug) 
paint is drawn to all sides simultane. 
ously. 
e Savings Reported—In the Japan 
installation at Cleveland, savings up ty 
50% in paint have been experienced 
the shape and size of the parts bein 
coated accounting for some differences 

In addition to the saving of the paint 
formerly wasted by overspraying at the Him 
edges, with ordinary methods, a thinner, Hi 
more flexible film is obtained, minimiz 
ing chipping. Efficient operation re. 
quires correlation of fluid and atomizing 
pressures, electrode spacing, conveyor 
speed, and the coating process. 
e Infrared Baking—At the Japan Co. 
baking is accomplished as the conveyor 
passes through a battery of infrared 
lamps. It has recently been necessay 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Where beauty of appearance influences the sale of 


the product you make—or where elimination of 

excess weight is an important factor—then most 

assuredly you should give consideration to the A [ UJ Mi N UJ Vi 
use of aluminum alloys. 
For aluminum alloys combine beauty and light q F 7 N F be S 
weight with great strength. We will be glad to 

consult with you and work out plans together. Division of 


The facilities and equipment, experience and BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


technical knowledge we can place at your dis- Genenal Offices Lafayette Beililieg » Detroit 26, Michigue 
posal are among the most complete in this entire 


>nta- industry. 
eld. 


146 BP MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


CHANGING PLANT LAYOUT 


for more output at lower cost 
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© In many plants management has finished its 
preliminary thinking and has decided on changes 
in plant layout for more efficient postwar opera- 
tion. 

Without interfering with war work in the least, 
foresighted plant engineers are modernizing 
plant heating now with Modine Unit Heaters. 
Leaky, slow-heating, fuel-wasting pipe coil or 
cast iron radiation, or old, worn out unit heaters 
are being replaced with Modine Unit Heaters. 


New plant layouts are designed to be flexible 
and adaptable to future changes. Likewise today’s 
urgently needed replacements with Modines may 
be strategically and economically planned to fit 
into tomorrow’s reconverted installations. Con- 
sult Modine engineers. 

Modines save fuel—as much as 25 per cent 
over cast iron radiation. Overhead and out-of- 
the-way Modines save space for production. 
Modines save upkeep and repairs. Modine even 
heating keeps workers comfortable, contented, 
healthy, thus contributing to improved produc- 
tion. Get Bulletins 144 and 144-A. 


Consult your Modine representa- 
tive for priority requirements. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 


NEW 
HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 


© All-Copper Condenser 
© Built-in Safety Fan Guard 


VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 
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modine.=. 


UNIT 


HEATERS 


for Modine representative's 
name — “Where To Buy It” 
section. 
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Conveyed in front of a vertical line | 
of spray guns, 104-in. shell container 

automatically get a coat of paint ele. 

trostatically—on the fly—at the Flor. 

ence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


to increase the length of the lam 
poe’. since the shortage of alkyd resin; 

as forced the use of slower-drying oil; 
The additional drying capacity will in. 
crease conveyor speeds from 9 ft. to 15 
ft. a minute with the proper material 

In most cases, the spray gun remains 
in continuous operation, but when flow 
must be continually interrupted, an 
electric eye may be used to time oper- 
tion of the guns. 
@Some Difficulties Remain—Recessed 
sections and protruding edges are dif. 
ficult to coat.properly, as in electroplat. 
ing, an obstacle to universal use. Re- 
cesses are likewise a difficulty in dipping, 
since there must be drain-off points for 
the “detearing’”’ process to operate. 

Electrostatic detearing is most valu- 
able where it permits dipping of pieces 
that ordinarily would be sprayed. It 
enables the paint chemist to choose ma- 
terials without regard to possible ex- 
pense of removing tears and patching 
the area, so long as the coating does not 
have sufficient thermal plasticity for 
tears to reform in baking. 
@ Firms Tell Experiences—The Florence 
Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., reports the 
saving of a full 50% in paint bills, and 
reduction in number of times necessan 
to clean booths from twice daily to once 
in six weeks, through electrodepositing 

A similar saving in paint bill was 
experienced by the Walker Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wis., which finds electrostatic 
spraying well adapted to lifting jacks, 
despite their uneven surfaces. 

The Chipman Knitting Mills, Eas 
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PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


‘al line 
itainers 
it elec. 
e Flor. 


WE SEE A TOUGH FUTURE FOR PULP 


———— 


lam : Maybe you already know something about what Keyes Fibre 
P Company is doing with combinations of molded pulp and Durez 


resins resins. We suggest to those searching for postwar advantages 
ig ols that here’s something worth looking into. This development is due 
vill in. for some tough assignments Especially from engineers who want 
to 15 parts and equipment made from a material which has the char 
terials acteristics of usual molding plastics, and structural strength plus 
mains LIVING A LIFETIME UNDER WATER... 
nx AND LOVING IT 
d, an y/ 
opera- “Are phenolic plastics any good in water?” When 

you ask one of our technicians that question make 

sure an easy chair is handy. It will spark him into 
cessed as much as an hour’s chart talk on one of the 
e dif. superior features of phenolics — their moisture 

resistance. And we mean resistance From scores of 
oplat: exampl uN Ided 

ples, we are calling on a pre-war mol 

_ Re. home laundry agitator to prove the point Thou- 
)ping, sands of these agitators, molded from a Durez 
ts for material of high impact strength, are doing double 


and ,triple duty in water to which bleaches and 
: soaps add acids and alkalies. They get little relief 
valu- these days (you know the laundry problem). Yet 
NIECES we know washing machine manufacturers are get- 
. It ting praise and appreciation for this light-weight 


BEAUTY TREATMENT FOR BOX CARS 


If you are going to doll up a freight car you can’t do better than 
: agitator which is so durable and tough good get a paint which contains Durez Resin 220. Like scores ot other 
hond for a lifetime of service, even under water Durez resins used in formulations, its special qualities help make 
> €X- a finished paint better suited for its job Durez 220, for instance 
hing is one of a family of famous “tough guys”, used when you must 
; not have a protective finish that will take plenty of banging around [r 
for gives a tougher film — a harder, faster dry — to color enamels, alu 

minum paints, deck enamels, implement paints, and spar varnishes 


Zs Knowledge of the broad scope of Durez 
phenolics will belp you to profit from the 
benefits available from our organization. 
Through active participation in the devel- 
opment of plastics over the past quarter 


available from which you have to draw. 
You are assured of the complete co- 


The past four years of wartime research 
have pushed the development of plastics 


century, Durez technicians have gained a 


wealth of experience in applying them to 
practically all fields of Industry. 


by twenty-five years. Combine this with 
molding and processing progress beyond 
anyone’s hope, and you can readily ap- 
preciate the tremendous resources now 


operation of the Durez staff in helping 
you solve any plastics material problem. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 241 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


h danuary, 1946... 
6 © Jane for Pla 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK ==> AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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4a Venera 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Kemmerer on gold 
and the gold standard 


—the history of gold as money 


—the principles of the gold standard 
— the gold standard as an international system 


An expert financial adviser’s comprehensive treatment of this 
vital and interesting problem—gold and the gold standard, 
and its importance in human affairs. Written from the ex- 
tensive research and broad experience of one of the world’s 
most distinguished students of money, this thorough and au- 
thoritative book will be a must to everyone interested in the 
relation between currencies and the social and material well- 


Just Published! 


being of nations and people. 


GOLD and the 


The history of gold as money from 
primitive times to the present is told as 
hackground to a detailed discussion of the 
fundamental principles of the gold stand 
ard. In this definitive study, the author 
evaluates the merits and defects of this 
standard, and outlines the principles and 
qualifications for an improved interna 
tional gold standard in the postwar 
monetary cconomy 


CONTENTS 


The Place of Gold in the Money of 
Ancient and Medieval Times 

Two Thousand Vears of Gold Money in 
England 

Gold Money and the Gold Standard in 
the United States Prior to the First 
Woerld War 

The Breakdown of the International 
Gold Standard—Its Recovery and 
Rela pse 

Characteristics of the Gold Standard 

Varieties of the Gold Stan 

The Balance Sheet of the Gold Stand- 
ard—Its Merits and Defects 

The Monetary Standard of the Future 


GOLD STANDARD 


By Epvwin Water KemMMERER 
Professor Emeritus of International Finance 
Princeton University 
238 pages, 5%, x 8, $2.50 
This book will he of valuable assistance on one of the 
most vital problems of the postwar: Rehabilitating th« 
monetary system. See it 10 days on approval, now! 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


MocGraw-Hill Book Co.. 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Kemmerer's Gold and the Gold Standard for 1? 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.50, plus few cents postage. or return book postpaid 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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ton, Pa., disposed of 51 hosiery , 
chines to enter the business of prod, 
ing land mines. In finishing them y.« § 
electrostatic equipment, mines are 4, 
teared after being dipped in prime 
given an infrared bake, flow co.:ted yi 
finish material, deteared and babs 
again, in one continuous operation. (jy 
girl attends the entire line. : 
@ Vamishes Applied—The Rang, | 
Co. has obtained good results yi 
wooden or pottery pieces as wel! as with 
metal, and has also satisfied underwrite, 
that proper installation is free from fx 
and electric shock hazards. ' 
High dielectric varnishes, as wel] 
latex, wax, and porcelain, have been ap. 
plied successfully. The Pemco Cor of 
Baltimore recently announced the jp. 
stallation of the equipment for furthe; 
research in electrodepositing porcelaiy 
enamels, with the object of large savings 
in finishing costs for the stove and other 
industries. 
@ Jobs for Manufacturers—Because it ; 
impractical to install the highly special. 
ized equipment unless there is a con. 
siderable degree of repetitive produc. 
tion, the jobbers who have it expect t 
find a vastly enlarged business in indus. 
trial finishing for outside manufacturers 
The economical limits for this busi- 
ness are reached only when distance or 
the sizes of pieces make shipping costs 
outweigh savings and the extra value 
of the specialist's skills. 


ie 


Synthetic Fuel 


Kellogg gets set to build 
a commercial refinery to make 
gasoline from natural gas, as 
new process cuts the cost. 


Underscoring its interest in chemical 

processing, M. W. Kellogg Co. of Jerse) 
City, the recently acquired industrial 
engineering division of Pullman, Inc. 
(BW—Dec.30°44,p50), last week an- 
nounced development of a gasoline 
from-natural gas process, at a refining 
cost of about 5¢ a gal. 
@ Favorable Cost Factor—Although this 
gasoline is not yet a commercial reality, 
such a low cost would bring the “syn- 
thetic” kind, for the first time, into a 
favorable competitive position with re- 
spect to gasoline from crude oil. 

Because of material and manpower 
shortages, the Kellogg process probably 
won't get a fair trial before the end of 
the war, unless it finds a place in the 
aviation gasoline program, or in making 
chemical byproducts considered vital to 
war production. 

e Refinery Planned—However, Kellogg 2 
executives say they're ready to build a 
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tells the WHY of Ball Bearings 
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TRY THIS: 


Place a book on your desk 
and your hand firmly on 
it. Then try to push the 
book across the desk 
That’s the principle of 
sliding motion—hard on 
desk and energy. 


Place 4 marbles under the 
book, your hand on top— 
and push. The marbles 
roll freely, the book moves 
easily in any direction. 
That’s rolling motion— 
smooth and easy on every- 
thing! 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave. State 5454 


There is a simple, fundamental truth in the principle of the 
ball bearing: “Nothing Rolls Like a Ball!” 


The ball possesses inherent advantages unequalled by any 
other rolling body. There are no ends to a ball—so its axis of 
rotation need never be artificially fixed. 


Thus, a Ball bearing bears the loads on a circle of free rolling 
steel balls, reducing friction and wear, maintaining precise lo- 
cation of parts and cutting maintenance time—as does no other 


type bearing. 


That is why over 300 million New Departure Ball Bearings 
are at work in this war. That is why designers of peace-time 
machinery are designing more ball bearings into their machin- 
ery than ever before. 


There is really no substitute for the ball bearing—nor any 
substitute for the technical experience and creative engineering 
that go into. New Departure Ball Bearings. 


Ask for your free copy of “Why Anti-friction Bearmgs?’ 


SI DIIDICYS 


NEW D 


_BALL BEARINGS 


Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 


e LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 716! 


HYDRAULIC BRAKING SYSTEM 


stops overhead crane quickly, easily, safely 


Amazing but true! When an overhead or whirler crane is equipped with 
a Wagner Hydraulic Braking System, a slight pressure on a foot pedal 
produces immediate results. It enables the crane operator to bring heavy 


loads to a stop with the same ease as stopping an automobile. 


Available in two types which are fully described in’ Bulletin TU-20, 2 
copy of which is yours for the asking. These brakes reflect the sound engi- 


neering and excellence in manufacturing which have 
been characteristic of Wagner products for 53 years. 

If you need industrial braking systems (often re- 
ferred to as bridge brakes), or other products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
offices located in principal cities and manned by 
trained field engineers. 


’ Wadgner Electric Grporation 


ESTABLISHED aor 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S. A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


145-2 


BRIDGE BRAKES = 


are but one of several 
WAGNER PRODUCTS 
serving inaustry. 


Cther WAGHER PRODUCTS: 
AIR BRAKES 
BRAKE LINING 
yDRAuLic BRAKES 
TRANSFORMERS 


. 
INDUSTRIAL 
BRAKE CONTROLS 


. 
TACHOGRAPH 


. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


| not alone in experimenting © {t 


full-size commercial refinery, [},,’, 


thetic motor fuel, but in their 


perimental and development \ 
synthetic motor fuel has been 2 sort 
measuring stick in the oil industry. 

reported to have a gasoline-trom-, 


process, but hasn’t yet indicated jt , § 
ready to enter commercial productio, 9 


The Standard process is said t 
plate gasoline production at c| 
a 


development of the Fischer- ! ropsj 
method of introducing hydrogen, » 
high pressure, to the chemical 

of a material. 

@ For Other Fuels—It is said to be adap; 
able to production of diese! 


fuel, and a variety of other petroleum § 


products, and, by modification, to sy 
thetic production of liquid fuel frox 
coal. 

The refining cost figure of 5¢ a gal. i 

based on availability of natural gas at 
5¢ a 1,000 cu. ft. At present, this is re. 
garded as a fairly generous price fo 
natural gas in areas of surplus produ 
tion, but as more and more gas is piped 
from the Gulf Coast and midcontinent 
surplus areas to eastern markets, the 
price curve seems likely to continue up 
ward (BW-—Jan.6’45,p21). 
@ May Go to Gulf Area—Transport- 
tion will be a major factor. If and 
when synthetic fuel plants are built. 
they'll probably be located adjoining 
Gulf rather than midcontinent gas 
fields, because Gulf ports offer cheap 
ocean transportation to the East Coast 
and cheap barge transport up the Mis 
sissippi to the Midwest. A synthetic fue 
plant a midcontinent gas field: 
would face a long, relatively expensix 
rail haul to its principal markets 


MORE LONE STAR OIL 


Two new oil strikes in East Texas 
have resulted in a rush for leases rem: 
niscent of early boom days in that field 

Three producing wells, each indicat 
ing a distinct pool, have been brought 
in near Canton, Van Zandt County 
Leasing is active also in a section cen- 


| tering in Crockett, Houston Count 
| where a 14-mi. extension of the Wood 


| bine sand has been found. 


The three Van Zandt County wells 
all reached pay sand at 8,000 ft. to 
8,500 ft., but differences in gravit 
indicate existence of three pools. The 
activity in Houston County was set off 
by an 8,500-ft. wildcat test which, al- 
though it hit salt water, revealed the 
Woodbine extension and created a de- 
velopment rush. 
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to build for large-scale production, th. 9 
feel that they are about one jump ahei 
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sme-Resistant Gasketing 


lirst job of the new Chromate Gas- 


With a : 
art of ne. manufactured by the Sherwin- 
1, i \liams Co., Cleveland 1, is in low- 
mg -ssure gaskets required by marine 
it i ntilating systems (below). Future jobs 
‘tion Ullio mise to include “joint seals in water, 
item be] oil, and diesel oil systems as well as 
to 54 keting for air lock and refrigerator 


| asa lhe gasketing, which is dark green 

Tm color and comes either precut to 
n, at ve or in sheets 4-in. and 1/16-in. thick, 
, pnsists of a resilient wool felt base thor- 
Mvchly impregnated with a nondrying, 
dap. Elghromate-pigmented coiupound _ that 


) SVN. 
from 


zal. is 
as at 
iS Te- 
> for 
duc. 
Diped 
inent 

the 
e up 


orta- 
and 
Duilt, 
ining 
gas 
heap 
oast, 
Mis- 
fuel renders the material flame- and fire- 
elds esistant as well as corrosion-resistant.” 
nsive #Such a gasket is said to “maintain air 
bressure up to 25 p.s.i. at normal tem- 
peratures.” 


‘Filt-R-Stil” 


emi- Simplest way to describe the new Filt- 
eld. HRR-Stil, new development of the Ameri- 
icat’ Ztan Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 30 
ught HiRockefeller Pl., New York 20, is to 
inty. ral it not too precisely a “‘heatless still” 
cen- #M#or transforming ordinary tap water into 
inty, Hthe “chemical equivalent of distilled 
ood- ater.” Its production schedule calls 

or sizes and capacities ranging from a 
vells MMportable unit small enough for a soldier 
. to Bio carry easily to large fixed industrial 
vity Mnits. The former supplies demineral- 
The fiized water to the storage batteries and 
t off HMelectronic equipment of the armed 
' orces at rates of eight or ten gallons an 
the MMhour and will supply it to drug stores, 
de- [parages, battery service stations, and so 

a. The latter will supply any number 
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of gallons up to the thousands required 
in the production of textiles, paper, 
pharmaceuticals, food, whatever. All 
sizes will operate on the principle of 
ion exchange, utilizing synthetic resins 
of the melamine type as well as others 
that have been formulated by the cor- 
poration. 

A typical industrial unit is a battery 
of glass-lined columns interconnected by 
a system of piping. In each column are 
four beds of ion-exchange resins in alter- 


THINGS TO COME 


Annealing boxes and tubes for 
protecting steel shapes and parts 
against surface decarburization 
during processing will last years 
instead of months or weeks in fu- 
ture operations, because they will 
themselves be protected against 
surface scaling and distortion by 
stainless steel. Strangely enough 
the containers will not have to be 
built of the versatile 18-8 mate- 
rial throughout to resist the ex- 
treme temperatures to which they 
will be subjected. They will be 
fabricated out of low-carbon steel 
plate with a tight, mill-applied 
cladding of stainless representing 
about 20% of the plate’s thick- 


ness on all outside surfaces. 


e Thermals by Instrument—The 
sport of sailplaning in engineless 
aircraft will no longer be depend- 
ent upon a pilot’s educated “nose 
for thermal updrafts” in years to 
come. His postwar equipment will 
include a “thermal sniffer,” a new- 
ly devised instrument for deter- 
mining what direction he must 
turn to if he wants to find the 
warm upcurrents that carry and 
—_ him aloft. Thermocouples in 
each wingtip will reveal air tem- 
peratures by dials on his instru- 
ment panel. 


@ Cushioned Steering—When you 
grasp the steering wheel of your 
peacetime dream car, you may 
find the surface of its rim cush- 
ioned with an integral covering of 
synthetic rubber. No moids or dies 
would be required for its applica- 
tion. The underlying metal of the 
wheel would be dipped in a latex 
solution after the manner of hun- 
dreds of products running from 
wire dish drainers for the home 
sink to industrial plating racks. 


nate layers—first a layer of cation, or n 
ative, resin, then a layer of anion, 
positive, resin, and so on. As 
water flows through the cation bed 
dissolved salts are transformed to th 
corresponding acids and absorbed by t! 
succeeding amion bed. The third b 
picks up any salts that may have 
caped the first two beds, and the fourt! 
not only absorbs any remaining 

but removes all carbon dioxide. An ele 
tronic control hooked to an immersed 
resistance circuit indicates 
treated water is mineral-free or 
quality is below standard and 
ticular column must be valved out 
service for the regeneration’ 
resin beds. 


when tl 


Piston Ring Inspector 


Stated purpose of the new Electroni 
Piston Ring Inspector, developed by th 
Shefheld Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio, is t 
“eliminate the human element in 
thus attain a very high degree of 
racy.” Trueness of outside periphe: 
and width of gap are both checked to 
tolerances as close as 0.0001 in. in “lk 
than five seconds” of time. 

You insert a piston ring in a circulai 
master gage of correct dimensional qual 
ity and thrust the assembly through th: 


instrument’s front door and ont 
rotary table. As the latter 
beam of light plays on the curving lin 
of contact between ring and gage. If 
there is too much clearance because of 
out-of-roundness, part of the light will 
fall on a photoelectric cell, energizing 
an electronic circuit and illuminating a 
red rejection signal. 

Meanwhile another beam of lig! 
inspects gap width. If both periphery 
and gap are within tolerance limits, 
green light will go on. If the gap is un 
dersize, hence salvageable by further 
machining, a yellow signal will flash. A 
third beam of light flashes the red 
jection signal if the gap is oversiz 


revolve ,» a 


Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 


to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 
photography at its best. Save money and man- 
power. Error-proof, no checking is required. 
Rectigraph Photocopies help coordinate and 

dit ducti in hundreds of plants. 


Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom. 
Write for complete facts today. 


TAAL, 28H Rochester3 N.Y. 


@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


mp/m DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. B 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


WAR BUSINESS ren le 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affes: 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation, 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Because of an increase in the estimated 
amount of 1944-crop burley tobacco, manu- 
facturers will be entitled to acquire 12% 
more of this tobacco than they used during 
the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1944, 
and dealers may buy 12% more than their 
1943 allocations. (War Food Order 4.8, as 
amended.) 

WFO 4.7 has also been amended to 
allow purchasers of flue-cured. tobacco who 
already hold allocations to increase their 
purchases after Jan. 9. This action results 
from a 14,000,000-Ib. increase in the 
amount of flue-cured tobacco available. 


@ Dishwashers—Small-size commercial dish- 
washers with a minimuin capacity of 500 
dishes per hr. and popular-size commercial 


glasswashers with a minimum Apacih 
2,000 glasses per hr. may now je prog Jj 
for sale to hospitals, institutions, input 
feeding establishments, and for other ae. 
tial needs. Restrictions limitins the 
and amount of materials that may be » 
are still in effect. (WPB Ord L-248 , 
amended.) 


®@ Knit Goods—WPB has announced x 
Goods Program No. 5, to incrcase proy 
tion of certain essential items of inf 
and children’s hosiery, underwear, and oye 
wear and of men’s work socks. Manutachy 
ers may obtain priorities assistance for ¢ 
taining the yarns specified, 


® Domestic Ice Refrigerators—QOuotas 
the production of 54,995 of these » 
mechanical ice chests in the first quarters 


Airplane & Marine Instru- 
ments, Inc. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Anchor Optical Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Anderson Hickey Co. 
Geneva, II. 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. B. Belcher Lumber Co. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Bell & Gosset Co. 
Morton Grove, Iil. 
Besser Mfg. Co. 
Alpena, Mich. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brown-Manly Plow Co. 
Malta, Ohio 
Cargill, Inc. 
Savage, Minn. 
L. E. Carpenter & Co. 
Wharton, N. J. 


Cincinnati Advertising 
Products Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clark Equipment Co. 
Buchanan, Mich. 


Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 
Coplay, Pa. 

Dorsey Brothers 
Elba, Ala. 

Fawick Airflex Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Flint & Walling Mfg. Co. 
Kendallville, Ind. 

Food Machinery Corp. 
San Jose, Calif. 

Fuller Brush Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

General Electric Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 

General Motors Corp. ‘ 
(Three divisions) 

The General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (Two divisions) 

E. O. Habhegger Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harvey-Wells 
tions, Inc. 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Holmes Projector Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kitson Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Slug Rejectors, Inc 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Newtowne Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

F. H. Noble & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 

Northern Radio Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Sound Equipment C 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Pitometer Log Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Realty & Industrial Corp 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in f' 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week 
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Bethlehem, Pa. V 
Schlage Lock Co. w 
San Francisco, Calif. awe 
J. S. Thorn Co. at 3 
Philadelphia, Pa. spo 
The Ucinite Co. 4 
Newtonville, Mass. fix 
eamcued Union Lumber Co. sitic 
San Francisco, Calif. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp and 
Cambridge, Mass. pell 
The United States Graphite 
Co., Saginaw, Mich dev 
Waltham Watch Co. T 
Waltham, Mass. 
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How fo catch a KILLER... 


day after tomorrow, at exactly 2120 hours 


When an enemy raider is located hundreds of miles 
away, a course is laid to intercept it at a certain time, 
at a definite point on the map. Then having once 
spotted the enemy, Navy navigators keep a “‘running 
fix’’ on him. At the same time, they fix their own po- 
sition... in relation to his . . . by allowing for wind 
and drift, and by counting every turn of their ship's pro- 
pellers, as the turns are recorded by revolution-counting 
devices geared to the propeller-shafts. 

These counting devices are mounted both in the 
wheelhouse, and on the engine-room gauge boards. 
And they are part of the equipment of every Naval and 
merchant ship . . . because they supply the basic data 


in the dead-reckoning of a ship’s position by showing 
the number of shaft-revolutions made (which means 
distance travelled) in any given length of time. Many 
of these devices are made here, in The Counting House 
of Industry . .. made with the knowledge that on their 
accuracy lives, battles, and cargoes may well depend 


The Couvrtting VV0uae ; oF Gudustiy 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 


% The Armed Forces Count on You to BUY BONDS! * 


This may be your answer 
“genalghen? 
7” Alloy Steel 
Round and Square Bars 


@ This Birdsboro 400-ton gag press 
straightens round and square bars easily 
and efficiently. 


It is furnished with handling equipment 

consisting of motor driven loading skids, 

entry table, manipulator capable of turn- 
ing round as well as square bars, run-out 
table with push-off and cradles for han- 
dling bars up to 30’ in length. 


Birdsboro produces a wide range of steel 
mill equipment. We will welcome an 
opportunity to talk with you about your 
particular steel mill equipment problems. 
Write us today. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY ¢ BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


1945 to meet military and es wi 
requirements have been assignc ts |4, 
ufacturers by WPB. Additio: 
tions for the production of 2( 

bringing total first-quarter aut 
duction to the permitted max 
000, will be assigned later. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


January tire quotas will 
sharply from December quotas : 
gories because of increased 
mands. New passenger car tir 
cut 200,000 from December 
quota. Small truck and bus tir 
reduced 64,000 from the previ 
allocation. Heavy truck and | 
down 10,000. Tractor imp! 
quotas remain unchanged. 


Tedns 
Tedy 


@ Peanuts—Shellers are required by wr 
to set aside for military use 50% of 4] 
remaining stocks and subsequent purchy 
of the 1944 crop of Spatiish-type pean 
and 30% of runner-type peanuts, need 
for salted peanuts, peanut butter, and & 
the peanut component of Army C atic, 
(WFO 100, as amended.) 


® Poultry—To assure the armed force; 
adequate supplies of chicken, the }\j: 
poultry set-aside order recently enforced op 
the Del-Mar-Va and Shenandoah Vile 
areas has been extended to two additioy 
areas. The new regions cover seven counts 
in Georgia, and 16 counties in Arkang 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. (WFO 119.) 


® Ammunition—After Dec. 31, 1944. 4 
manufacture of ammunition has been »: 
hibited for any except government » 
military use. Manufacturers’ stocks haf 
been frozen pending development of dis: 
bution controls for essential civilian ux 
Wholesalers and retailers are requested t 
stop sales previously allowed by Supp 
mentary Order L-286-b, which permite 
sales of extra ammunition to farmers a 
ranchers, and allowed sales to hunters 
rection 1, WPB Order L-286.) 


Relaxed Restrictions 
WPB Order M-22, which formerly pe 


mitted only Defense Supplies Corp. + 
purchase raw silk, has been amended * 
permit private purchase and delivery of sii 
subject to restrictions of General Import 
Order M-63. DSC’s stockpile remains unde 
specific WPB allocation, and the use ¢ 
raw silk by domestic manufacturers co 
tinues subject to priorities regulations a 
other WPB orders. Thus, Order L-274 sti 
prohibits the use of nylon or silk in hos 


@ Metal Cans and Closures—Stcel m 
now be used in cans and in closures ! 
glass containers instead of substitute mat 
rials, many of which are now more criti 


| than steel. Packers may use untinned sted 


without quota restrictions, though nes 
all tin restrictions are maintained. (WPS 
Order M-81, as amended.) 


@ Food Processing Machinery—This 1s 0 
available to any person on an unrat 1 ordd 
as a result of a WPB action removing 
provision requiring an AA-5 or bett I rati 
to purchase such equipment. Prionties 7 
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There is no particular problem in 
getting foreign customers for U. S. 
manufactures. 


But, knowledge of many problems IS 
ssential to PROFITABLE exporting! 


There are countless stratagems of 
know how and why and where and 
when and what! 


cel mag Stratagems that shade the differ- 


sures fi™mence between profit and loss .. . that 
ite ms can be learned in only one way: 

e cnn 

ned stef/ Through many years of selling in 


h neat 


aiMforeign markets. 
(WP 


And that’s where Rogers Diesel and 
Aircraft Corporation comes in. 
R.D.A. has a long, successful record 
of sales achievement in all quarters 
of the globe—encompassing 49 dif- 
ferent countries. 


5 is ne 
ted ord 
ving th 
ter rating 
yr ties 


(3, (MMER.D.A. has executives, salesmen, en- 


gineers and service men who know 
foreign merchandising methods, 
languages and customs. They are 
familiar with the governmental reg- 
ulations and buying habits of for- 
eign purchasing commissions and 
agents. 


Contact with them is maintained in 
America andabroad, permitting R.D.A. 
to be abreast of all trends and devel- 
opments at all times. 


R.D.A. has the financial capacity 
and facilities to sell and service any 
industrial product in any 
foreign country. And do it 
on a mutually profitable 
basis! 

If prewar export sales and 
profits did not meet with 
your expectations, or if you 
plan to introduce new prod- 


Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation now offers Indus- 
trial Manufacturers an Export Sales Service individually 
tailored to their products and geared to their particular 
foreign trade requirements. 


ucts into foreign fields following the 
war, consider the complete export 
sales facilities R.D.A.’s Export Di- 
vision offers: 

The facilities to organize and admin- 
ister all phases of your export selling 
...on a worldwide or territorial basis. 


Planning for profitable export busi- 
ness in the postwar years ahead calls 
for action now. Check up today. 
Find out for yourself how R.D.A. 
can help you capture export sales 
and profits tomorrow. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Export Division: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 
59, New York. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE IT! 


Handling Materials—no:: common of all 


production operations—is the key to better plant, dock and 
terminal performance. Handling starts with the raw ma- 
terials, follows on through all phases of production and 
distribution, never stopping until the finished product is 


delivered to final destination. 


Versatile Towmotor—the one-man-gang— provides you | 


with a handling system that assures full benefits from other 
new and modern machinery. Towmotor capably performs 
hundreds of important handling operations. Save time, man- 
power, money—write today for the Towmotor DATA FILE 


- +. it gives you the complete story. 


 TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E. 1520 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, 


sistance will be available fr eq, 
needed to maintain existing © erat. } 
to expedite War Food Admi: istratig. | 
grams; application for this tan * 
be filed with the nearest W! }} fey 29 
on Form WPB-541 or, whe tel 

is involved, on Form WP? 617 ¢ 
P-115 and P-118 have been :-vokeg . 
the main provisions are inclu:ed jp ( 
L-292, as amended. 


®@ Corn—Following a record corn cop 
a reduction in livestock, WF \ ha: +. 
nated WFO 96, which required ope 
of grain elevators in five Corn Selt sto. 
set aside 60% of the corn the 


@ Furniture—A_ manufacturer 

may substitute metal for wood 
that he does not increase the total aa 
value of his quarterly production above 4J 
of the fourth quarter of 1944 except 


| autherized under Priorities Regulation 


| than 95% of metal by weight 


| should apply for controlled materials unig 


and provided that no article contains gal 


substitution. Previous restrictions on 
number of patterns pert 'tted have jal 
removed. Furniture mak: who wish 
produce metal parts in tneir own p 


p 


ane 


PR-25. (WPB Order L-260-a.) The uel 
metal in furniture and fixtures is controll 
by a new order, L-13-b. 


@ Wheat—The Office of Basic Comn 
ties has announced that wheat flo 
now be exported under the WFA ep 
program to any country, subject to tl 
port requirements of the Foreign Econon 3 
Administration. Heretofore, flour ex 
have been limited to the Western Haff 


sphere. ; 


@ Imports—By amending Gencral Imp 
Order M-63, WPB has removed import ca 
trols from such items on List II as 
airplane cloth, cotton balloon fabric, fy 
lish spun combed cotton yarn, filter d 
and lithograph moleskin cloth; als 
work gloves and pulpwood. Items + 
from List III of the order are shearings a 
other wool sheepskins, unmanufactur 
pearl shells and mother of pear! shells 


Be: 
®@ Chemicals—While transferring _ sodi du: 
phosphates and alkanolamines to Order \ inv 
300, WPB has amended the order to all ter: 
customers to obtain 80,000 Ib. of trisodiu anc 
phosphate bimonthly by submitting an et No: 
use certification, and has removed six sodi Ros 


phosphate chemicals from allocation. 


Tightened Restrictions 


To assure an adequate supply of cath 
steel scrap for the production of war mii 
rials in electric furnace and acid openhex 
steel plants and in iron and steel foundn 
WPB has prohibited all basic openhea 
steel ingot producers from accepting furt 
shipments of certain grades of carbon ste 
scrap except as specifically authorized. (0 
rection 1, Order M-24.) 


@ Fabric Rejects—Rejects of any yam 
fabric obtained by a manufacturer w 
priority assistance have been added 
Schedule B of WPB Order M-328. 7 
means that these rejects may be obtain 
only on WPB authorization or on a pno 


FO! 
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Before you establish a new in- 

rey dustry, relocate or expand, 

Order ¥ investigate Norfolk and West San . 
«to dt tesitery. Weiter we apepsr es Yes, this is a stange looking banquet board . . . but 
trisodi and Agricultural Department, in real life it represents a vast industrial table that lies 
gZ an eng Norfolk and Western Railway, ; 
1x sodi Roanoke 17, Virginia. midway between the North and the South and extends from 
205 the Midwest to the Atlantic Coast. This industrial table 

OHIO is all set for you. 

of car va MD. wages . 
war mat By Ce On the menu, you will find an unusual variety — the 
eae SEE a od = VA. waters of many rivers, bituminous coal, limestone and other 
penhea fe nid minerals; forests, electricity, a great port, a fine railroad, 
g furthe -\- ‘ P ° : 
ay and many other choice items — all served by intelligent 
zed. (D 


native workers at friendly tax rates, in a climate without 
extremes, and at a table with plenty of elbow room. In 
short, here is a menu that will satisfy the palates of most 
industrialists, including those in plastics, textiles, heavy 

RAILWAY chemistry, woodworking and agricultural products — just | 
FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS to mention a few. 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record 
as all of this Stock has been sold. 


New Issue 


100,000 Shares 


Butler Brothers 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 412% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 


January 4, 1945. 


TURN THIS BOOKLET 


To Your Advantage 


If you have inventory of any description—and you need bank 
credit which you cannot obtain without collateral—let Douglas- 
Guardian arrange to issue field warehouse receipts for inven- 
tory on your premises and cooperate with you and your banker 
in obtaining the funds you need. - - : 


-----=DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN=----- 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 
Offices in 17 Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
enw york 4, v.¥. Please send me copy of “Profits on Your Premises”. 


NAME__ 
ADDRESS_ BW-1 


rating at least as high as the « 
the goods were onginally acqu: 


@ Lumber—WPB’s Lumber © (cr 1» 
and Directions 1 through § 


amended to reduce the amoun: >f ry 
that may be sold on uncertified order. .. 
to establish additional control oye: .. 
ticular species and grades that ©<< in «a 
cally short supply. As a result practic 


no lumber will be available for «incers. 
orders except the small amoun!. thi ». i 
be sold by sawmills that are n: r 
L-335. 


© Chemicals—Except for the 1{ Jb. sq) helt 
order exemption, no phthalic anhydride - 


be sold without WPB authoriz.:tion, F,, poir 

merly, under Order M-300, any material ths 

was in stock on the initial allocation dy I} 

might be sold freely. (Schedule 67, OrjfN Pac:! 

M-300, as amended.) Sect! 
‘ f th 

Price Control Changes ie 


To stimulate production of low-pricifmm S07" 


essential wooden furniture, OPA will gayi 49S 4 
price increases to manufacturers of sever follo\ 
types of such furniture if the manufacturer; e En 
maximum price is below his total cost aif it ma 
if the adjusted price is within specified cw conc] 


off levels. (Amendment 9, Order 105) cized 
under Section 1499.159b of Regulaticy i 
188.) a 

rail | 


®@ Rent—The practice of requiring a tenaf// Dec.1 
to purchase furniture or other property alm summ 
a condition to renting housing accommosf g N, 


tions or rooms is prohibited by an amen ine § 
ment to OPA’s rent regulations. Rooms i W 
bona fide clubs, college fraternity and soro: 
ity houses are exempt from rent contrim began 
upon certification by OPA. aoe 

at 1 


@ Leather—Under a revised leather regul: West 
tion to take effect Jan. 29, maximum price the la 
for jobbers’ and finders’ sales of leathe fee 
used by the shoe repair trade are fixed hye Y@MCe 
uniform markups over producers’ or ing am 
porters’ maximum prices. Cutters of sh e Sett 
repair leather, and all tanners, processong to or 
and importers must apply to OPA for mau tested 
mum prices before selling any leather; price procee 
established will be in line with those pil iccne . 
vailing between Nov. 6 and Dec. 6, 1/9 yy. y 
Other cutters, and jobbers, dealers, ax 
wholesalers of other than finding leath 
will use their highest prices for the sa 
period for the same goods, or prices in lng New 
with the base-period prices for goods nim a plan 
offered in the base period; an optiomg™ tle en 
method for jobbers, dealers, and whol of spe 
salers provides a fixed markup on sales ‘ Eq 


early i 
tion 7 


leather sold exactly as eee Manufa mt 
turers of shoes or other leather produc ror ga 
are given a formula for leather sold exact aki 


as purchased; for other leather, they © , 
the base-period prices, though such prog the spr 
must be reported to OPA. Leather ug Augus' 


‘by the shoe repair trade must be indelibly eA C 


marked with the name of the producet @ weren’ 
with the brand name and with the specifi tions. 
tions of the leather. (Regulation 61.) pretty 


@ Book Papers—OPA has frozen manuig carly | 
turers’ ceiling prices for all book papers Mm of old 
to wholesale merchants or to the fedeai rail m: 
government at their per itted p a coas 
in the final quarter of 19 (Amendm For 
5, Regulation 451.) used 
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“| BRail Milestone 
Western Pacific, when it 
ict “EE emerged from reorganization, 
helped to settle some major 
“oR points under Section 77. 


on dit lhe formal release of the Western 
B® Pacific R.R. Co. from nearly 94 years of 
Section 77 reorganization at the turn 
of the year was more than a boon to 
long-suffering bondholders. It was 
something of a milestone to rail histori- 
ans and of more than passing interest to 
followers of corporate affairs. 
icture[im @ Ends Another Fight—For one thing, 
ost anime it marked the second recent successful 
ied cof conclusion of one of the much-publi- 
t 09M cized, much-fought-over Section 77 
gulatiol cases which had previously so delayed 
rail reorganizations generally (BW — 
| tena Dec.16’44,p66). Consummation _ last 
perty al summer of a similarly disputed Chicago 
mmodi® & North Western reorganization was 
amen the first. 
aa Western Pacific’s Section 77 trouble 
began before the war when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decreed 
that its old capital stock, all owned by 
"gv Western Pacific R. R. Corp., along wit 
n Poco the latter's $5,769,000 claim for cash ad- 
xed big vances, had to be wiped out in its re- 
or ina Otganization. 
of shom @ Settled Two Points—ICC’s authority 
rcessonfm™ to order this done was bitterly con- 
ot maim tested in the courts. Activity in other 
f; prce erage, virtually ceased while the 
se PM issue was being fought out. Not until 
angie the U. S. Supreme Court finally ruled, 
loathe carly in 1943, that the ICC under Sec- 
e sma tion 77 is the final authority on (1) 
in ling Rew capitalizations and (2) whether 
ods oif™ a plan is in public interest, did this bat- 
optio tle end and other 77 cases show signs 
whol of speeding up again. 
} Equally interesting to outsiders has 
ang veen the marked strengthening that 
has occurred in Western Pacific’s status 
hey wg 29 4 Carrier since it had to throw in 
prio the sponge and ask for reorganization in 
er Use August, 935. 
nde A Gould Project—Its troubles then 
lucet Gi weren’t all due to depression condi- 
peciilll tions, Actually, the road had been a 
‘) pretty weak sister from its birth in the 
nanuim™ carly 1900’s when George Gould, son 
vers SOE Of old Jay (well known among early 

deal rail manipulators), was trying to create 
d Pie * coast-to-coast rail system. 

"i 6©For this ambitious project Gould 
ued as a nucleus his Wabash, Mis- 


W-priced 
M1 grant 
severd 
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V4 ISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


YW7_ should go hand-in-hand 


LNT with production planning, 
since sales must be planned 
not only for the flush period 
of the pent-up buying demand but, for the competitive days 
thereafter, if a high level of employment is to be maintained. 
Sales Planners are already looking anxiously beyond their 
“sure business” for that “new business” that they will need for 
sustained full employment...to keep sales curves on an upward 
trend...meet competition...and maintain profits. 

Planning a campaign to sell known prospects is relatively 
simple; but a comprehensive campaign must sell the ¢o¢a/ mar- 
ket; and this market includes the large number that buy readily 
only when they can pay out of income. Past. experience has 
demonstrated that instalment selling expands the distribution of 
durable goods to widest possible limits. 

Through long experience working with many industries, and 
our own intimate knowledge of local conditions, C.I.T. brings 
specialized “know-how” to the planning of sound mass-selling 
programs. A national network of local offices provides credit 
checking, collection facilities and the necessary safeguards that 
assure prompt, on-the-spot service. 

Manufacturers, dealers and merchants, whose products can be 
marketed through instalment selling are invited to consider our 
wholesale and retail instalment financing facilities. Wnte, wire or 
phone for full information. 


— 


\ A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE *% NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
dn Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited; Toronce 


a) 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 


Give Orders... Get Action 
Gather Information... 
With FLEXIFONE 


It’s quick and sure—simply push 
a key-tab and talk! Wherever two 
people or departments communi- 
cate frequently, FLEXIFONE is 
faster than legs... better than 
bells, buzzers or bellowing... 
cheaper than special telephone 
equipment. Free Survey form 
will help you analyze your inter- 
nal communication problem, show 
you how to handle it more eff- 


ciently. Send coupon below. 


FLEXIF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Soeeeeseceeessesesseeseeseess 
OPERADIO MFG. CO., DEPT. B-23, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


C) Send survey form and folder “Wings for Your 
Words.” 


C) Haye representative call to estimate cost. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Poe eee eR CCECCO COC CC COC CSCO CO CeCe SECS eee 


Poe eee COCO COCO COC OCCOCOCOCOCC COCO CCC ECCS 


souri Pacific, and Denver & Rio Grande 
systems, which stretched from Buf- 
falo to Salt Lake City. To these he 
soon added the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and Western Maryland and then 
he needed only to bridge the small gap 
between Wheeling, W. Va., and Pitts- 
burgh to reach the Atlantic seaboard at 
Baltimore. 

@ Forced to Build—Rushing westward 
into territory where the powerful 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
reigned supreme was more difficult. 
There were no roads to buy up. To 
climb the Sierra Nevada range and 
reach San Francisco, Gould found he 
would have to build a new 1,000-odd 
mile railroad. 

To handle that job, the Western 

Pacific Ry. was organized in 1904 by 
his Denver & Rio Grande, and it 
started operating trains to the Pacific 
Coast in 1911. 
@ Eastern Roads Fail—By then, how- 
ever, Gould’s coast-to-coast bubble had 
burst. Bridging the Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh gap, fighting the Pennsylvania, 
and the 1907 panic proved too costly; 
his two new eastern roads collapsed in 
1908. 

Gould soon learned also that its 
earnings wouldn’t support the $77,800,- 
000 (excluding $6,400,000 of bond in- 
terest) expended up to mid-1915 . to 
build and run the Western Pacific. 
During the financial troubles that en- 
sued, he lost control not only of the 
Western Pacific but likewise of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. 

In 1916, Western Pacific emerged 
from reorganization in the hands of 
Wester Pacific R. R. Corp., an inter- 
est of Arthur Curtiss James, a capitalist 
of the day with large rail and mining 
holdings and a director of the Bur- 
—_ and Great Northern. 

e Record Remains Spotty—This change 
in control didn’t ie ge $18,000,- 
000 had to be spent to rehabilitate the 
road and earnings remained very spotty. 
Fixed charges were barely earned even 
in 1928 and 1929; later coverage ratios 
dived to as low as 28%. 

In 1931 the road tapped new traffic 
by building a 112-mile connection with 
the Great Northern. This made West- 
em Pacific part of a new California- 
Pacific Northwest rail route, a previ- 
ous Southern Pacific monopoly, and 
the new line was soon cmmeors 20% 
of Western Pacific’s total revenues. 

@ Link to West Coast—Not until 1934, 
however, did Western Pacific become 
the link in a prominent transcontinental 
route for which it was designed. 

In that year, a 175-mile cut in the 
rail distance between Denver and Salt 


| Lake City was achieved when the Den- 


ver & Rio Grande Western started to 
use the newly built Dotsero Cutoff and 
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ODYSSEY IN 77 


August, 1935: Western | 
R.R. files reorganization pct 

September, 1935: ‘1; 
named. 

October, 
trustees. 

August, 1935, and Fel 
1936: Debtor files plans. 

March, 1936: Hearings 

September and October, 
Others file plans. 

August, 1937: Report iss: 
plans. 

November, 
on plans open. 

October, 1938: Final rep: 
plans. 

January, 1939: Plans rear; 

June, 1939: Report modifi 

September, 1939: Record 
fied to district court. 

August, 1940: Court app 
plan. 

July, 1941: Dissenters ap 

November, 1941: Dist 
court reversed. 

April, 1942: U. S. Supreme 
Court grants writ of certiorari 

March, 1943: District court 
sustained. 

April, 1943: Rehearing denied. 

September, 1943: Creditors ap- 
prove. 

October, 1943: District court 
confirms plan. 

October, 1944: ICC authorizes 
new securities. 

December, 1944: Court authior- 
izes distribution of securities. 

December 29, 1944: New com- 
pany begins operations. 


1935: ICC 


1937: Argu 


Equip 
Total h 
Inc 
Preterre 
Comm 
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the Moffat Tunnel, which had been 
drilled through the Rockies just north 
of Denver. These eliminated the tough 
cones leading up to Tennessee Pass, 
righest standard-gage railroad pass in 
the world. 

e Big Rise in Traffic—This new con- 
struction permitted a 14-hour cut in 
running time via the Burlington and 
Rock Island systems from Chicago to 
the Coast. Ever since, with the Mis- 
souri Pacific, those roads have been in 
a position to compete with the U.P. for 
Coast business, and this has been te- 
sulting in a phenomenal rise in “bridge 
line” business turned over to Westem 
Pacific. 

Bankruptcy came in 1935 only be- 
cause Western Pacific’s improved status 
couldn’t be quickly converted into carm- 
ings. With the Rio Grande, it had 
to be virtually rebuilt to handle the 
enlarged trafhc. Some 70% of the 
main line needed heavier rails, curves 
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USINESS 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


\\/hat happened to the Western 
Paciic’s capital stracture and fixed 
charzes in the reorganization just 
acc uplished may be seen from 
the following tabulation (in mil- 
lions of dollars, 000 omitted): 

Capitalization 
Old New 
Equipment notes.. $2,750 $5,390 
ota! fixed debt. . . 15,390 
Income bonds... . 21,219 
Preferred stock... 28,300 37,850 
Common stock... 47,500 woo e® 
Total capital.....171,498+ 68,459 
Annual Charges 
New 
Fixed charges , $537 
Contingent interest 955 
Capital and sinking 
fund ; 
Pfd. div. require- 

ments 
Charges ahead of 

common divs... 5,382 
eC Represented by 319,000 no-par shares. 


t Including $17,431,000 in claims for 
unpaid interest. 


ad to be relocated, grades reduced, and 

odern engines bought. 

Forced to Borrow—All the road’s 
eamings had to be applied to this 
ask. Maintenance costs, but $3,198,- 
00 in 1932, were almost up to $12,000,- 
00 by 1943 despite earlier high out- 
ays, and likely reached $15,000,000 in 
1944. 

To help finance rehabilitation, $10,- 
000,000 was borrowed from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Finally, in- 
reased operating efficiency and ex- 


panded traffic began to change red ink’ 


into black. 

The Picture Changes—Gross revenues, 
hich rose from $12,907,000 in 1935 
0 over $24,000,000 in 1941, topped 
$50,000,000 in 1943. 

After an eleven-year famine (deficits 
after interest ran as high as $4,450,- 
)00 in 1938), a small profit was finally 
hown in 1941. In 1943, though the 
ICC had long since declared the stocks 
alueless in reorganization, earnings 
ere actually almost $54 per share on 
he old preferred and exceeded $28 on 
he common. 

These high war earnings—on stocks 
wiped out in ICC reorganizat’on plans 
have been the cause of endless Sec- 
ion 77 trouble lately. The ICC right 
along has ignored such extraordinary 
profits in setting up new capitaliza- 
ions, thinking rather of the worst con- 
fitions the roads might have to face 
n the future. 


( Fastest Growing Industrial 
Area on the Pacific Co 


t! 


Things are humming in Santa 
Clara County! During the twelve 
month period just ending , Santa 
Clara County has experienced a 
tremendous industrial growth— 
to win acknowledged leader- 
ship as the Pacific Coast's 
fastest growing industrial 

area. 


During the past year, factories with 
contemplated peacetime payrolls in excess of $7,000,000 
annually have purchased plants or vlant locations in 
Santa Clara County. 


Mail inquiries from manufacturers 
and others interested in Santa Clara County have aver- 
aged more than five per day for every business day in 
the year. 


Each week, during the entire year, 
a minimum of three out-of-town manufacturers have 
personally visited Santa Clara County to inspect its 
facilities. Many of these plan immediate action on ter- 
mination of the war. 


This is Santa Clara County in 1945, 
A young, aggressive, industrial area—outstripping the 
entire Pacific Coast in rate of industrial growth. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK—TODAY! 

To find out ‘“‘why’’—write on your business letterhead 

for ‘Post War Pacific Coast’’—the story of Santa Clara = 
County. It’s free—and there is no obligation. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF, 


SANTA CLARA 


AAI, 


\ 
\» 


How the Bonds Fare—Bondholders 
ome off best but aren’t escaping un- 


COUNTY Goone 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Its what goes on INSIDE that counts 


Inside an engine, 
Pedrick rings govern 
many economies 


ee 


Lu 
A tll i 


a” 


PEDRICK RINGS are exceptionally effective in stopping oil 
waste, saving fuel, increasing power, and improving all- 
around engine performance. This is because of exacting 
production standards and exclusive methods of manufac- 
ture that allow virtually no variation whatever in thick- 
ness, width, tension, or other vital characteristics. 


Furthermore, Pedrick rings retain these important 
characteristics longer. Through a patented Heat-Shaping 
process, developed by Pedrick, the machining stresses in the 
metal are removed and a tension imparted that is exactly 
correct. There is no tendency in Pedrick rings to warp or 
distort in service; no tendency to gain or lose in tension. 


For worn engines in cars, trucks, buses, and tractors, 
Pedrick precisioneered piston rings in Engineered Sets 
deliver longer life with more economical operation. For any 
engine, compressor, pump, or hydraulic equipment, wher- 
ever there are extreme pressures to seal or control, Pedrick 
precisioneered rings add to operating efficiency. WILKENING 
Manuracturinc Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: 
Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


* * Recommended Hoarding... 


WAR BONDS! x * 


* 


scathed. Holders of West: 
old first mortgage 5’s, on w! 
was defaulted in 1935, for « 
receiving (per $1,000 bond 
new 44% contingent inte: 
mortgage issue, six shares 
ferred, and 4.67 shares of nc 

The way things have 
since the plans were writtc 
(and this is why wiped-out 
are griping), bondholders 
receiving all the extra bene! 
earnings. Stockholders tl 
should have been permitte: 
via some new stock even if it t 
to have little long-term value 
® Par or Thereabouts—WV est: 
bondholders, with the ro 
bonds selling at 96% of pa 
ferred at $72, and the common at §37 
have received the cash equiva 
par value of old holdings, exc! 
good amount of back interest 
dends on the new securities. 


R.CC. Tops 90% 


Financial pool, organized in 
1931 to help railroads through 
depression, brings repayments 


up to $67,547,000. 


An echo of a bitter past wa 
tained in last week’s laconic announce 
ment that another 1% liquidating « 
dend would be paid by the Railroad 
Credit Corp. to its members on Jan. 3! 

Railroad Credit Corp. first came int 
being late in 1931 when many st 
carriers were beginning to be hit 
verely by depression. It represented the 
cooperative effort of some 134 of the 
Class I roads. 

@ Some of Revenues Pooled—l'irst of, 
the ICC refused an industry request in 
1931 for a flat 15% freight rate 
crease. However, the commission agreed 
to raise some rates provided the industn 
would pool the extra revenues that would 
accrue and use such funds to aid the 
weaker sisters. 

The roads organized Railroad Credit 
to handle the funds and in the 15 
months ended Mar. 31, 1933, its active 
seriod, the corporation collected almost 
$75,000,000 (much less than the ICC 
had originally estimated the rate in 
creases would bring in) and made som 
$74,000,000 in loans. 
e Fall Back on RFC—The loans, o 
course, later proved but a drop in the 
bucket, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. finally had to be called upon to 
bail out the industry. 

The current dividend will mcrease 
the total thus far returned to R.C.C. pat 
ticipants to around $67,547,000. 
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ALSO 
CUTS HANDLING 


COSTS 


@ By using electric trucks for ma- 
terial handling many different indus- 
tries have solved a manpower shortage 
which otherwise would have crippled 
their operations. 

Take a case that involves large ship- 
ments of bagged sugar. A shortage of 
manpower for loading bags into freight 
cars by hand threatened to slow down 
deliveries. 

The problem was solved by using an 
electric fork truck and pallets. What 
was formerly a 120 manhour job is 
now being done in only 48 manhours 
with this modern handling equipment. 


The investment in an electric truck 
and pallets not only solved the man- 
power problem but also substantially 
reduced costs. 

When you plan for postwar, investi- 
gate how electric trucks speed material 
handling, cut costs, make possible 
more efficient use of production and 
storage facilities, reduce damage and 
accidents. 


To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 

FoR MANAGEMENT: ‘‘Unit Loads”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

FoR TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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sale of new stock for $4( 
cash by the Bank of Ame: 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p80)—is 
lead. At the 1944 year-end ( 
capital, surplus, and undi 
totaled $228,610,000, co 
$219,382,000 reported by it 
rival. 


—wmuc 


RAILS REDUCE DEBT a. . 
Railroads continued to y lorida 
it their funded debt last y: E DY Sele 
estimates place the cut at ar : 
000,000, seme to the 194 - arket 
though not as impressive as 4 
000,000 wartime record of | : - 
Still, railroad men feel that are’ 
spectable sum considering tha § phip| 7 
ings—because of increased = 
costs, and taxes—slipped to al : pas 
000,000 from $873,000,000 i aye 
ceding year. ‘ Pe The | 
Of the $400,000,000 debt Bagh 
for 1944, redemptions acco _ | 
about $160,000,000; open n eel 
chases, $140,000,000; offers | ne 4 
$30,000,000; payments to the R <a 
struction Finance Corp., | noint 
Credit Corp., and banks, $51  Elabo: 
and regular maturities, $20,0( gale se 
Total reduction in fixed cl ner 
fected by the carriers last year 2% 


tation O 
setup 10 
equipm 
machine 


at $16,000,000, but part of the 
is attributable to the large-sca 
ing programs. 

The ability of the roads to tal 


tage of the favorable money market pre 
in itself a reflection of the improver per on 
in railroad credit standing. apparat 
ordinate 

NEW AIRLINE UNDERWRITER points a 
te Buye 

A Chicago insurance compan the ma 
expanded its aviation coverage by adding of the 
airline underwriting, the first break int spectior 
a field largely held by three groups (B\' = ee 
—Dec.30’44,p38). on proc 
The new entrant—Continental Ca e How 
alty Co., and its affiliate, the ‘Trans the svs 
tation Insurance Co.—has establis! this: W 
two policies to furnish broad form p be offe 
lic liability, property damage, and | each of 
coverage on aircraft operating for p An ini 
vate and commercial purposes in the f% from y 


United States and up to 100 1 
within Mexico. will the 

Continental for some time has be the clo 
writing insurance on aircraft passengt and if 


and the 


and crews (BW—Jul.15’°44,p70 within 

Another large company is rep sold wi 
to have made tentative offers to Should 
airlines to cover their planes. one of 

Aero Insurance Underwriters of \« within 
York, one of the largest compa amoun’ 
the private plane insurance busin mediat 
to a lesser degree in the airline “will jw 
cation, is now submitting bids to several MM begin | 
airlines and has already complet: The 
erage for two. at auc 
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ARKETING 


MAuctions by Wire 


Nine large U.S. cities and 
lorida citrus market are linked 
by Selevision system in produce 

arketing plan. 


Sclevision—a new system by which 
prod offered for sale at a Florida 
ship} ng point can be simultaneously 
ied off in nine large eastern 
cities through a synchronized tele- 
type hookup—was ready to go into 
yperation this week. 

The system will operate initially in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Buffalo, and will be used 
to market oranges that are offered at the 
Winter Haven (Fla.) central shipping 
ont. 

» Elaborate Setup—Selevision (from 
“sele’—Scottish dialect meaning pros- 
perity—and “vision” for visual presen- 
tation of data) consists of an elaborate 
setup in each of the nine offices. The 
equipment includes three teletype 
machines, a large calibrated dial (to 
clock the time bids are made) with a 
screen under it to record quotations, 
and an electrically interlocked relay 
apparatus (called a quojector) to co- 
ordinate the bids from the different 
points and transmit them to the screen. 

Buyers are furnished in advance of 
the market's opening with duplicates 
of the previous night’s government in- 
spection reports from Winter Haven, 
so that they may have specifications 
on produce to be sold. 
eHow System Works—In operation, 
the system will work something like 
this: When a car of citrus fruit is to 
be offered for sale in Winter Haven 
each of the nine offices will be alerted. 
An initial letter, denoting the city 
from which the first bid originates, 
and the amount of the offer per crate, 
will then be flashed on the screen below 
the clock; the dial will start rotating 
and if another offer is not recorded 
within a seven-second interval, the word 
sold will be flashed on the screen in red. 
Should a higher offer be made by any 
one of the Bape in any of the cities 
within the seven-second interval, the 
amount will be recorded almost im- 
mediately on the screen and the dial 
will jump back to its starting point to 
begin the process all over again. 

The buying will be done exactly as 
at auctions conducted in one central 
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point. Buyers will assemble at the offices 
in each of the nine cities, bid against 
one another, or against buyers in the 
other eight cities. 

@ Economies Predicted—Harry H. Stock- 
feld, president of Sclevision Corp. and 
inventor of the system, predicts that 
Selevision will revolutionize produce 
marketing by sharply cutting the 
amount of time necessary to get foods 
from growers to consumers. Move- 
ment of produce would be expedited 
by concluding sales before, rather than 
after, shipment, thus eliminating much 
rerouting of cars, and saving time that 
is precious in handling _ perishable 
commodities. 

@ On Commission Basis—Florida citrus 
growers participating in the system will 
pay Selevision a 5% commission on 
sales, but Stockfeld states that later 
on, when the system becomes more 
comprehensive, he plans to reduce the 
commission. 

The first nine cities were selected 
because they were not too far apart, 
making intercity wiring economical, 
and because they consume approxi- 


mately 50% of all perishable food sold 
in the country. | 

e Credit Status Checked—Selevision has 
made up its own approved list of eli- 
gible buyers in each city. These have 
the privilege of trading through the 


+} 


system, and were selected from the 
Packer Produce Red Book, a national 
credit register of produce buyers 

War Food Administration and th 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture are 
to look favorably on the project as 
providing a possible way to reduce 
food spoilage and to conserve railroad 
shipping facilities. The War Produc 
tion Board has given Selevision priori- 
ties for machinery and wiring. 
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Furniture Tight 


Record crowds at Chicago 
winter show find even less to 
buy. New WPB restrictions add 
to the gloom in the trade. 


Rule-of-thumb for wartime furniture 

markets has been, “The less furniture, 
the more buyers.” The Chicago winter 
show, which closed this week after 
thousands of buyers had wearily tramped 
the corridors of the American Furniture 
Mart and the Merchandise Mart, was 
no exception. 
e@ Attendance Mark Set—Officials were 
chary of making attendance estimates, 
perhaps with a wary eye on the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion 
order banning conventions (page 7). It 
was admitted, however, that the first 
day’s attendance at the Furniture Mart 
was the largest on record. 


Col. Lawrence Whiting, Furniture 


Competing simultaneously with produce merchants in eight other cities, New 
York buyers sing out their bids to an automatic and unbiased auctionecr—an 
electrical device which projects intercity bids almost instantly, brings down 
the “hammer” seven seconds after the last bid by flashing a red “sold” light. 
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THE “ASSEMBLING” ROOM ... from the humorous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


6% Unique, RRichly-Pached Pages 
sootht inside story of invention... 


write now for your MABE copy at 


“The Story of a Father and Son. 
om Wuserewing the Duserutable’”’ 


Ser 222 Ce2 veh 


American business is full of incredible but 
true success stories. Right up there leading 
the van is this remarkable account of Elliott 
inventions. That's why, during 1944, thou- 
sands of ranking business men wrote in for a 
copy of “The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 


This unique book was originally written to 
advertise the Elliott Typewriteable System of 
Addressing — but you'll find it completely 
different from any other piece of advertising 
ever produced. Read 
in it about “An In- 
vention That Will 
Last Forever” ,which 
is the secret of the 
steering mechanism of 
your automobile. 
Learn about “The 
First Machine That 
Ever Tied a Knot” 
and what resulted 
from“The Invention 
of the Low-Wheeled Trotting Sulky”. 


In fact, you'll relish to the full this inside 
story of two famous inventors at work. Dur- 
ing the last 70 years, 211 patents have been 
awarded to father and son. A business exec- 
utive has described “The Story ofa Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable” 
as the “‘best thing I've read for eight years.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
full of valuable facts and delightful humor, 
by writing or your business letterhead to the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB 


MACHINES 


Mart president, estimated the current 
furniture supply at 25% to 30% of 
normal. Manufacturers’ quotas to re- 
tailers varied, but certainly were no 
veater than the slender allowances of 
ast summer's show (BW —Jul.15'44, 
p20) and were often less. For example, 
dealers who have been getting 25% of 
their 1941 yardage of carpeting found 
this quota tapering off, with one of the 
largest mills cutting its allotment to 
15%. 
e WPB Adds to Gloom—Previous war- 
time shows have been perennially tinged 
with optimism that the next market 
would offer more merchandise, but sev- 
eral recent developments merely piled 
deeper gloom on this one. Most serious 
is the WPB order freezing all coarse 
cotton yarns between Jan. 14 and Mar. 
31, to channel yarns into essential war 
and civilian uses. 

This order won’t be felt at retail 

levels for several months, since manu- 
facturers have some inventories of yarns, 
but retailers are aware that it means 
further tightening of the supply of 
“covers” —already the most serious bot- 
tleneck in upholstered furniture produc- 
tion—and still fewer carpets and rugs. 
@ More Restrictions—Another recent 
development disheartening to the trade 
was the further amendment of WPB 
order 1-335, governing the use of hard- 
woods, restoring restrictions which had 
been removed last November. 

Still another was WPB’s Dec. 1 deci- 
sion to grant no spot authorizations for 
civilian production in Group I labor 
areas and certain other labor areas for 
90 days (BW —Dec.8'44,p17). Nor do 
recently tightened manpower controls 
make dealers feel any easier about their 
potential furniture supply. 
© Appliance Show Popular—One of the 
market’s busiest spots was the American 
Appliance Mart, which not only boasted 
even more exhibitors than last July’s 
show, but also offered few postwar appli- 
ances. 

The WPB order, issued last summer, 
which permitted manufacturers to make 
experimental models of postwar prod- 
ucts also prohibited displaying them so 
as to create consumer demand. WPB 
representatives were on hand to see that 
this order wasn’t violated. But one or 
two still-new products were shown: For 
example, retailers were permitted to 
admire Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co.’s 
cordless electric iron, since a few of 
these had been made before the war 
(BW—Dec.2’44,p90). 

@One New Product-A WPB man 
checked up on the Amana Society, 
Amana, Iowa, for displaying what he 
considered a new product, but the 
society claimed it was merely a combina- 
tion of its prewar freezer and farm 
locker plant. An interesting thing about 


ne 
i #25 
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Unable to display its new home iaun- 
dry dryer at the Chicago appliance 
mart, Westinghouse did the next best 
thing: reminded buyers of its develop 
ment, hopefully “reserved” space for 
the machine at a future exhibit. 


this item was the ham locked up inside 
of it. 

One really new product was d 

played, unchallenged, because it was 
officially a war exhibit. However the 
salesman for this appliance, the Col 
man pocket stove, made no secret of the 
fact that it will be ae for civilians 
as soon as war conditions permit. 
@ Radio Salesmen Attend—For the first 
time since 1941, most major radio 
manufacturers had representatives on 
hand. But one such radio exhibitor ad 
mitted that if arrangements for the dis 
play had not been made before the 
beginning of the German offensive, it 
salesmen might have stayed away from 
the show. 

One booth offered dealers a welcome 

relief from the prevailing atmosphere of 
scarcity: The U. S. Treasury’s Procure- 
ment Division filled its space (donated 
by the American Furniture Mart) with 
surplus properties which, if somewhat 
foreign to furniture men’s regular lines, 
were at least not subject to quotas. 
Dealers interested in the array of mat- 
tresses, pillows, office furniture, rubber 
life rafts, white steel helmets, and mis- 
cellaneous items like cotton poplin tur- 
bans for women war workers were [e- 
ferred to the division’s surplus disposal 
office nearest their home town. 
@ Never Say Die—Memo on the persist- 
ence of the furniture trade: Next Chi- 
cago market will open on schedule July 
9, 1945. 
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How the army gave selective service tests to Tires 


BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONT achievements of synthetic 
rubber tires is an enlighténing story of Army testing. 

First, engineers made a thorough study of the tough 
conditions that tires must face in combat areas. Test 
courses were then built to exact specifications. Sections of 
gravel, sand and rock were arranged to give scientifically 
accurate results. 

For months, truck after truck pounded over these pun- 
ishing courses . . . 24 hours a day. Each one of hundreds 
of tires was carefully and frequently checked, examined, 
analyzed ... by tire experts and by precise measuring 
instruments. Finally, the results . . . so inescapably con- 
clusive that there was no doubt as to the answer. 

It is now possible to reveal the results of those “combat- 
condition” tests. These results do not necessarily apply to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


vy BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS xx 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


any other conditions of service. The tests showed, for 
example, that when large-size synthetic rubber tires were 
made with rayon cord... they averaged 93% better for 
rough cross-country terrain, where bruising and cutting 
are principal problems. And they averaged 330% bette: 
for long distance supply work, where heat and sustained 
operation are principal problems. That’s why every pound 
of rayon for tire cords is needed for the Armed Services 
and essential home front transportation. 


The high tenacity rayon that makes these better tires 
possible is a product in which American Viscose Corpora 
tion research has played a major part. When peacetime 
production resumes, you can depend on this war-proven 
rayon to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
safety in the tires of your car or truck. 


cA better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability, 
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MEN WHO VALUE 


take pride in using EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


They know that the distinguished appearance 
of this Extra No. 1 Grade, all rag paper, will 
favorably impress their customers and pros- 
pects. They know that its rich appearance and 
crisp crackle will silently testify to the stability 
and prestige of their firm. They take pleasure 


in signing their letters on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


Use this paper for your stationery, permanent 
records and documents. Your Printer, Litho- 
grapher, Engraver or Stationer can supply your 


needs. He knows this fine business paper. 


FAGLE-A PAPER 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION ¢ HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


See | 


Marketing Test 


Vegetable dehydrators , 
get measure of postwar marks 
for their products during a six. 
month project in Grand Rapid: 


Vegetable dehydrators won * have } 
wait until V-E Day to take a Measure 
of their postwar market. 

Consumer acceptance of their prod. 
uct will get its first thoroughgoing teg 
beginning next month with an claboray 
marketing experiment in Grand Rapids 
Mich., under the joint auspices of the 
Agriculture Dept.’s Farm Credit Ag 
ministration and the National Deby. 
drators Assn. 
@ Under One Brand—Five different &. 
hydrated vegetables, the industry’s big 
volume items, will be used in the e. 
periment—white potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, onions, beets, and carrots. The 
vegetables will be produced by 16 dif. 
ferent dehydrators and marketed in can; 
under the common brand name “Hy. 
Rated.” 
_ Labels will carry the association’; 
“approved quality” seal. At present, 
this means simply that the vegetables 
meet Army contract specifications. The 
few dehydrated vegetables sold direct 
to consumers during the war have been 
mostly Army rejects, and this dumping 
has done little, observers suspect, to 
further the industry’s postwar prospects. 
@ In 10% of Stores—Since the govem. 
ment is now buying some 95% of all 
dehydrated vegetables for military and 
lend-lease use (the other 5% goes to 
the institutional trade), FCA and the 
dehydrators had to secure a government 
release for even the small quantities 
being used in the Grand Rapids test. 


The Hy-Rated brand will be marketed Fibe: 
in about 10% of Grand Rapids grocen coml 
stores which have been picked with an as th 
eye to getting the widest possible cross- Pc 
section of income and _ population 

: prov 
groups. A number of independent stor shen 


have already signed up. The big chains 
(both A. & P. and Kroger have outlet add 


in Grand Rapids) have not yet com- time 
mitted themselves. theat 
e@ At “Economic” Prices—Retail prices, othe: 
which will be set by a committee of ex- well 
perts in FCA, have not yet been finally It 


determined, but they will probably be Fibe 
somewhat higher than for fresh vege- ' 


tables, somewhat lower than for canned, of it 
on the basis of number of servings effo 
(The Hy-Rated can will serve four per- all « 
sons.) They will be “economic” prices. mat 
based on actual production costs and oun 
designed to bring a fair return to an dies 
efficient producer. tu 
The vegetables will be displayed on rg 
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ot . 
"ITS GLASS.. 
and eveyone KMows 
hat glass wont bun” 


That drapery material IS glass —a 
fabric woven from yarn made entirely 
of fine, flexible fibers of glass — 
Fiberglas*. And, being glass, it is non- 
combustible — as naturally fireproof 
as the drinking glass on your table. 

Postwar, these all-glass fabrics will 
provide firesafe draperies for trains, 
planes, ships and busses. They will 
add safety from fire and at the same 
time beautifully decorate schools, 
theaters, restaurants, night clubs and 
other places of public assembly as 
well as homes. 

It is quite understandable that 
Fiberglas fabrics would find a variety 
of important roles to play in the war 
effort, for no other textile possesses 
all of the properties of this inorganic 
material. In addition to being non- 
combustible, they have great tensile 
strength. They are unaffected by mois- 
ture and heat, will not shrink, stretch 
or rot, Being glass, they resist the 


Photographed’at famous “Latin Quarter” in New York City, featuring Don 
McGrane and his Orchestra; Kaj Velden, Decorator .. . Fibergias fabrics 
listed by Underwriters’, Laboratories, Inc., as “Noncombustible Fabr 


action of oils, corrosive vapors and 
common acids. 

So, our Navy drafted Fiberglas 
cloth for portieres to officers’ quarters 
and wardrooms aboard fighting ships 
—uses it as facing for firesafe Fiber- 
glas hull insulations ... The Air Corps 
finds that Fiberglas fabrics impart 
tremendous strength with light weight 
to low-pressure plastics laminates .. . 
The electrical industry, supplying all 
branches of the armed services, utilizes 
the unique properties of Fiberglas 
textile materials as insulation for 
motors, generators and other electrical 
equipment ... And industry, postwar, 
is certain to find innumerable uses 


for a recent wartime development of 
Fiberglas fabrics coated with rubber 
and various plastics. 

Although the entire production of 
Fiberglas cloth is needed for war, 
reasonable quantities are available for 
experimental purposes and for the d: 
velopment of products and materials 
for the future. There may be a place 
for Fiberglas textiles—plain, deco- 
rative or coated — in your thinking. 
Now is the time to get complete in- 
formation on these developments . . . 
Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1803 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Lid,, Oshawa, Ont. 


FIBERGLAS 
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IF YOU —— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD You 
BE PREPARED? 


to help you 


your- 
belt so that 
when your 
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opportunit 
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This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns oye methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 

put the company’s corres- 
on & more eco- 

nomical and effective 

basis. 


most and How to lay out  work- 
- h to market- 
keep + ~~ —y—— EE — saa 
How to the life- ie. 
Suck fowtas le Gastnom } ideas 
. where and how to eo 6 ulate results in 
money... how to any of the several avenues 
it... how to keep the of » 
business in sound financia) e “ie oe cat 
pay onan Bem to 
to reduce credit direct your . 
| alg = -~y tf - ee 
portant elements of credit of problems, small and 
fc these’ important Aelde. of 
Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
roblems, use them as you would after purchase. 
f this 10-day test shows value, y in small 
installments, while you use the s. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C., 18 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on In I will send $3.00, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books 
postpaid. (To insure shipment write plainly 
and all lines.) 
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store shelves alongside other canned 
s. A poster, calling shoppers’ atten- 
ay their cima ail Re the only 
extra sales fillip. Neither the poster nor 
labels will indicate that the government 
is participating in the experiment, but 
— will get a free copy of an Agri- 
culture Dept. booklet with instructions 
for cooking and suggested recipes. 
Labels will also carry cooking instruc- 
tions. 
@ For Six Months—Present plan is to 
continue the test for six months in order 
to measure sales potentials during 
periods when the supply of fresh vege- 
tables is both scarce and abundant. A 
representative of FCA will spot-check 
the store every two weeks, interviewing 
shoppers to keep tab on repeat sales and 
the product’s acceptability. Midway in 
the experiment, the consumer survey 
section of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will move in with a house- 
to-house survey in the test areas. 

Sponsors duck the question as to 
whether the dehydrators or the Agri 
culture Dept. is the prime mover be- 
hind the se test. In the past, govern- 
ment officials have sometimes felt that 
dehydrators have been laggard in their 
efforts to interest the civilian market 
(BW—Jun.17'++4,p60). 

Certainly, the industry, in general, 

suffers from no overoptimism as to its 
future. Vegetable dehydration has ex- 
panded some 5+ times during the war, 
and even the most cheerful concede that 
it is in for some rapid shrinkage when 
Army demand is eliminated and uneco- 
nomic producers drop out of the picture. 
Just how much shrinkage may be deter- 
mined in part by the results of the 
Grand Rapids’ test. 
@ Five Items Popular—Savings on trans- 
portation, storage, and spoilage are ex- 
pected to bring postwar prices down to 
the level of fresh vegetables, possibly 
lower. Consumer surveys by commer- 
cial packers and government agencies 
(including one among soldiers in the 
South Pacific) indicate pretty good ac- 
ceptance for the five vegetables that are 
being tested in Grand Rapids—sweet 
potatoes, onions, white potatoes, car- 
rots, and beets, usually in about that 
order. 

The Agriculture Dept. got interested 
in the Grand Rapids’ experiment as one 
offshoot of its many postwar planning 
activities. Presumably the project fell 
to FCA because of that agency’s interest 
in farm co-ops, some of which now 
have financial interests in dehydration. 
@ Association Pays Costs—Financial ar- 
rangements are being handled entirely 
by N.D.A. Some 47 food companies, 
most of them dehydrators, have con- 
tributed money to the sales test. Ros- 
sotti Lithographing Co., which handles 
labeling, donated $1,000. American 
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Can Co. and Continental Can ¢, 
made a special price on the « Reis 
Murdoch & Co. (canner and 
and owner of the “Monarch” 5:4 
doing the packing at cost. A:thur y 
Hurst Co. of Grand Rapids \\!| 34 


Ol€sgle- 


brokers in distributing Hy-Rat. ¢ to ¥, 
trade. 

The 16 dehydrators who are supp), < 
ing the vegetables are selling them ;, & 
the association on consignmnt. Pr, za 


ceeds of the experiment wi 
tributed among its various sp: : 
a prorata basis, but nobody 
break even. 
a Outpyt Standardized—Sele: : on of 
the 16 dehydrators’ who will produc 
the goods was made by the \ D.\. 
Some care was taken to choose pt 
ducers who are economically located ay; 
who might be expected to hold the; 
own in the postwar market, but gover. 
ment specifications have sufficient) 
standardized the industry’s output + 
maké the degree of consumer accep: 
ance found in Grand Rapids hold goo¢ 
for the industry as a whole. 


Radio—5¢ a Day 


Poll reveals one-third of 
New Yorkers quizzed would pay 
for Subscription Radio service. 
Company seeks FCC approval. 


1 ‘ 
De di. 
SOTS on 


ects t 


Advertising-free radio at a nickel ; 

day seems worth the price to more than 
one-third of the New Yorkers polled 
last month by Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
director of Columbia University’s Offic 
of Radio Research. A cross-section of 
1,000 consumers in four boroughs of 
New York City provided factual sup- 
port for William B. Benton's newest 
venture, Subscription Radio, Inc. (BW- 
Oct.21°44,p90). 
@ Hopes to Sell FCC—Results will be 
shown the Federal Communications 
Commission Jan. 15 in connection with 
Benton’s proposal that the commission 
set aside a suitable number of radio 
channels for a new system of radio 
broadcasting without advertising. 

Joseph L. Weiner of New York City, 
formerly director of WPB’s Office ot 
Civilian Supply and now counsel for 
Benton, will put on for the commis 
sioners in Washington’s Mayflower 
Hotel the first demonstration of the 
“pig squeal” and the “de-squealer 
gadget. 

e How It Works—Briefly, this is the way 
the system works: The service would be 
confined to Subscription Radio subscrib- 
ers through a patented device which 
creates a pig squeal (a shrill, unpleasant 
sound) in nonsubscriber receiving s¢ts 
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...WHEN YOU WANT 10 Lecce YOUR MANUFACTURING COSTS 


The place where economy begins is in the boiler room. Steam for heat, power or 
process is one of the first costs of production. And because this situation applies 


equally to your competitor it carries added importance for you. 


More efficient, more economical steam generation is an economy measure open 
to every plant still operating with old, inefficient steam generating equipment. And as 
replacement is inevitable sooner or later, it all boils down to When? and With W hat? 


The first question must be left to your own foresight. The second has been 
answered to the complete satisfaction of many companies by the installation of 
modern C-E Steam Generating Equipment. Because of its consistent stay-on-the-line 
performance, its ability to burn low grade fuels and its long-term efficiency, modern 
C-E Equipment is saving money and assuring continuity of operation for numerous 


plants in all fields of industry. 


C-E offers a comprehensive range of designs, sizes and capacities, which the 


nearest C-E representative will be glad to discuss with you. A642 


oe 


INSTALLATIONS span the en- 


re range of steam generating re- COMBUSTION ENGINEERIN 


juirements from small stoker-fired 


boilers horsepow 
0 the Rete slate Cla cenits. 200 Madison Avenue, New Work 76, N Y 


THE 


8055 15 HAPPY as 
THE WAY We 


ZIP THRU Flipy, 


EASY... SIMPLE... Fasy, ( 


4 Kid 


Every Day FILE SAVES TIME 


FOR THE BOSS AND ME! 


«4 


I, 


The way it cuts out zigzag hunt-and-fumble 
when filing—no wonder thousands of busy 
executives and office workers shout praises 
for the original Every Day File! 

It speeds up filing, sorting, classifying— 
organizes work—fills dozens of important 
needs. See for yourself how it saves vital 
time, boosts efficiency, rules out many 
chances of error. 

Only the original Globe-Wernicke Every 
Day File is so simple, so good looking, so 
sturdily built for long hard wear. It comes 
in two sizes, and with various types of in- 
dexing—alphabetic (A to Z), days of the 
month (1 to 31), or with blank tabs for 
your own indexing. 

Ask your Globe-Wernicke dealer about 
the Every Day File for your office—or 
write direct to The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Norwood 12, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


> Globe - Wernicke 


EVERYDAY FILE 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 
Stationers’ Supplies 
Filing Equipment 

and Systems 


tuned to the frequencies ti,» 
Patrons would be furnish< with | 
gadget eliminating the squea “7 
The service would be in: iates . 
selected market areas (New k Co 
probably would be first). At | 
device is designed to operat 
frequency modulation radi 
may be extended to standard 
sets. The proposed fee approy 
a day or $18.25 a year to tu: 
three advertisingless program 
© Music Interest Equal—Of + 
ily package,” which combin: 
music, popular music, and special " 
ice features (such as “an impar' i 
shopping news service” and critica] mp. 
tion picture reviews), the [ azarsfe 
study shows an almost equal interest jy 
the two types of music programs (45% 
and 41% respectively) and a lesser inter. 
est (25%) in the service featu: 
Surprisingly, housewives, the mos 
avid radio fans, were the least \ illing 
pay. Lazarsfeld didn’t find the ansye 
to this quirk. He admitted that he tlook 
doesn’t know “whether housewives |; pletec 
ten more because they are for some re. 


son less critical than other people, o reple! 

whether the opportunity to listen mox 
tends to inure them to the feature; fqgeschedul 
others find objectionable.” ar Mol 
Lazarsfeld found that women work. @gym™mes OT 
ing outside the home closely resemble e annua 
mers Wé 


men in their willingness to pay for non 


commercial programs (42% and 4]% uarys, 

respectively). pods Ass 
e@ Some Want Changes—The study 3 k week 
revealed: gp activit 


Outlook 
ings we 
ed that 
bar lay ; 
aring CC 
the no 
tually ¢ 
ason, a 
onths al 
es woul 


(1) Although 72% of those inte: 
viewed expressed general satisfaction 
with radio as it is today, 64% specified 
certain changes they would like to se 
made. Among those changes, 
wanted commercial advertising im- 
proved, shortened, or eliminated alto- 
gether. 

(2) Of those questioned, 81% wer 
interested in one or more services, but 


only 7% were interested in all three ficial est 

(3) Five major factors seem to pparel w 
involved in willingness to pay: radi- hd new t 
mindedness, ability to pay, cultural in already 
terests, age, and sex of the listener. For Howeve 
example, interest in the plan increases Ipless te 
markedly with increase in education, Hi" Spee 
and young people show a greater inter th such 
est than older people. Women as 2 jan to C 
whole are less wihing to pay (41% men Be Floor 


and 32% women). ta Cl 
@ Several Alternatives—Whether FCC Buying 


is willing to set aside three special chan- Hype confe 
nels outside the regular FM allocations big sp 
for this untried audience-sponsored 1 Pe WO | 
dio is the No. 1 question confronting Februa: 
its promoters. If FCC says no, the door re for 
is still open for Benton to submit 21 buyet 
application for three station channels HPS to t 
within the frequencies FCC allocates Sena 
for regular FM broadcasts. This, how her: 
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| would run up against the FCC 


popoly” rule whic outlaws the 
1 in nment of more than one station in 
Cin <en area to the same person. 
tl grant of only one channel would 
bn citlicr cutting out all but one of 


three services or consolidating them, 
is breaking up the continuous flow 
one kind of entertainment—destroy- 
one of the most marketable features 
the noncommercial broadcasts. 
more expensive alternative that 
sht be adopted as a last resort is to 
the programs over telephone wires 
a manner similar to the service fur- 
hed restaurants and industrial plants 
another of the Benton enterprises, 
zak Corp. (BW—Sep.14’40,p44). 


sloom at Retail 
Department store owners’ 
tlook for 1945 is clouded by 
pleted stocks and scant hope 
replenishing them. 


Scheduled ahead of the deadline in 
far Mobilization Director James F. 
es’ order cep big conventions, 
e annual meeting of department store 
mers was held this week, as in past 
uarys, by the National Retail Dry 
pods Assn., timed to coincide with the 
ak week in New York’s wholesale buy- 
g activities. 
Outlook Is Gloomy—But this year 
ings were different. Retailers recog- 
ved that their most. difficult wartime 
tar lay ahead. Their jubilance over 
ring consumer sales was dampened 
y the nonexistence of stocks that were 
tually exhausted during the holiday 
tson, a merchandise outlook for the 
nths ahead that indicated the short- 
es would continue to spread (one un- 
cial estimate guessed the supply of 
bparel will be 30% less than 1944), 
hd new threats of further depletion of 
) already critical manpower supply. 
However, since a formal convention is 
lpless to do much about such prob- 
ms, speeches were generally concerned 
ith such matters as “How Can We 
an to Compete to Get Our Share of 
¢ Floor Covering Business When We 
t a Chance?” 
Buying Seasons Disappear—Normally 
e conference comes during the buy- 
’ big spring buying season, but today 
¢ two prewar seasons (early January 
February for spring and early July to 
ugust for fall buying) have disappeared 
id buyers are making twice as many 
ps to the New York markets on a 
rar-round schedule. 
Spring buying for 1945 was done in 
tober and November, but the week 
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“ARMY ENDS FREE RIDES ON PLANES 


In the first ticket office of its kind, two business executives seek passage at New 
York for an overseas flight on an Army plane. Booked under the Air Trans 
port Command's new system of collecting fees for nonmilitary services, they'll 
provide some of the government’s first revenue from air transportation. Posing 
no competition to commercial airlines, the setup inaugurated last week merely 
puts on a paying basis the civilians and freight previously carried free by the 
ATC over its 160,000 miles of lines reaching every continent. Besides the fare, 
each traveler must have a State or War Dept. priority and must be going to a 
point not readily served by commercial air carriers. Rates are $1 a ton-mile on 
freight, between 12¢ and 15¢ a mile for passengers. Army planes which hav« 
offered precious little comfort for travelers are being refurbished to handle an 
expected total of 1,750,000 civilian and military riders this year. 


of Jan. 8 was still the peak in ready-to- 
wear and accessory markets as buyers, 
scrambling for whatever goods were 
available, reversed the usual procedure 
and entertained lavishly for the whole- 
salers, attempted to fill in gaping 
stocks, and checked up on back orders. 
@ No Records Expected—The depart- 
ment store operators don’t expect to set 
any new sales records in 1945, believing 
that although the consumer’s willing- 
ness to buy will be even greater, the 
merchandise won’t be there. 

However, the trade expects even 
higher prices to bring 1945 dollar vol- 
ume up to the 1944 record figure of 
$67,000,000,000 in retail sales. 

@ Sales Up 11%—Final reports from 
the Federal Reserve Board on depart- 
ment store sales in 1944 show that 
Americans spent 11% more than in 
1943. The phenomenal rise in store 
business in the last six months of the 
year is what sent sales volume over the 
top. Complete tabulations for the wild 
November-December Christmas shop- 
ping spree (BW —Dec.16'44,p96) dis- 


close that sales were 17% greater than 


in the same two months a year ago. 

Biggest year was reported by the 
Atlanta district where sales increased 
21% between 1943 and 1944; smallest 
percentage increases were in the Chi 
cago and Richmond districts where sales 
were up only 9% and 8% respectively. 


P. S. 


The radio industry, appraising itself 
as a social force of international sig- 
nificance, is preparing an Academy of 
Radio Arts & Sciences patterned after 
the successful movie industry academy, 
but placing greater emphasis on cul- 
tural, educational, and_ technological 
collaboration on a world scale rather 
than on awards for outstanding indi- 
vidual achievement—although awards 
will play a minor part in the over-all 
picture. . . . Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, Inc., claims to have given longer 
life to television studio lights (as well 
as removing the lamp’s flicker) through 
a new system of operating the water- 
cooled mercury vapor lamps on direct 
rather than alternating current. 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business pros; 


¢S In the 


twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Dc +H py 


OS 


® Boston—New England employment ap- 
pears to be stabilizing, but no reversal of the 
declining trend relative to the nation is in 
prospect. It is true that small-arms jobs will 
step up at New Haven by 3,000 or 4,000, 
that electronic facilities near Boston will be 
expanded by $3,500,000, and that other 
minor expansions in selected arms work are 
scheduled. But shipyard job rosters are down 
almost 50% from 30,000 last at Port- 
land, for example, and have declined around 
Boston as well. And aircraft .and engine 
work in Connecticut has fallen off consid- 
erably. These programs will go down, where- 
as msing ammunition and vehicle manu- 
facture is only on a small scale here. 

Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
hard-goods lines—hardware, clocks, appli- 
ances, etc.—will suffer from the freeze of 
civilian work. Eastern district soft goods 
lines—woolens, cottons, shoes—are holding 
up better, as manpower loosens a bit. 


@ New York—Repercussions of the new mu- 
nitions drive will be minor in this region— 
confined to a few step-ups in ammunition 
at Bridgeport, aircraft on Long _ Island, 
small arms work around Utica, explosives 
at Dover, and other ordnance in northern 
New Jersey. On the whole, however, em- 
ployment has held up better over the past 
year than it has in the rest of the nation, 
so oy in central New York State, New 

ork eg and northern New Jersey. The 
Albany, Buffalo, and Bridgeport areas are 
the exceptions. So, after a relative picku 
in the past year, district income may fall 
behind in the next few months. 

A major backlog of government construc- 
tion and residential building has been built 
up in the region—probably a larger one than 
in the rest of the nation, on the average— 
and that should help sustain postwar busi- 
ness. More and more projects are reaching 
the blueprint and appropriation stage. 


@ Philadelphia—A further slight dip in sh, 
building and a slight rise in ordnance, ele 
tronic, truck, and similar expanding am, 


ment programs should hold district payrols 
in close accord with national trends q, 
the next several months, following the be. 
ter-than-average performance over the px 
year, which was reflected in above-aveng 
Christmas sales gains. This should hold tn 
also of the industrial area centering aboy 
this city, while employment in some of th 
smaller cities of the district may diverge 
or down from the pattern. A factor of mor 
than incidental importance locally is tk 
25% rise over last year in longshore ani 
warehouse payrolls, as a result of increasing 
export shipments. 

Average farm income gains in most se 
tions last year rounded out this district; 
closest approach during the war to the m 
tion’s annual income advance—though the 
district still lags. 
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@ Cleveland—District income continues to 
forge ahead of the nation’s because of the 
adaptability of industry to shifting war 
needs, Factory jobs have definitely fallen 
less sharply than elsewhere, because when 
ordnance cutbacks first came, employment 
zoomed in aircraft and engine work, and 
then when aircraft began to slide, gun, 
tank, shell, and related activity took over. 
Now, a minor wave of plant expansioas is 
under way—at Sandusky, Massillon, Cleve- 
land, Hamilton, Bellevue, Marion—and cur- 
tailed ordnance works are stepping up. 

If anything, there has been a sli ht shift 
in emphasis from the western half of the 
region, more concerned with aircraft, to the 
eastern half, whose steel-fabricating indus- 
tries are more closely connected with the 
ammunition drive. Labor shortages, however 
—a clew to arms intensity—are still worse 
from this city westward, and least extreme 
in southern Ohio and Kentucky. 
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@ Richmond—Ammunition —step-ups are 
reaching into North Carolina, involving con- 
version of a cutback aircraft plant and ,con- 
struction of two new $12 million ordnance 
works, Payrolls at Burlington, Greensboro, 
and Winston-Salem should benefit, as well 
as those at Charleston, Fairmont, and Mor- 
ore W. Va., and at Radford, Lynch- 
urg, aud Richmond, Va. The Baltimore 
area, with ship jobs down one-third and air- 
craft one-fifth from a year ago, is still slip- 
ping, as are Hampton Roads, Wilmington, 
N. C., and Charleston, S. C., also due to 
the drop in ship work. Aside from Mary- 
land, district employment has dropped less 
sharply from last year than nationally, and 
in recent months has even risen. 
iculturally, southern sections have 
best, with tobacco up 35%, and cot- 
ton 20% from 1943. Right now, Maryland 
and Virginia poultry farmers are striving 
to increase output for the military. 


@ Atlanta—Only limited impetus to district 
industry is to be expected from the current 
munitions drive. Inland ordnance towns 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia will bene 
fit, but the chief effect will be to mainta 
high rates of shipbuilding at most coast 
centers—though employment has declined 
already at some; big-plane output at Atlant 
and New Orleans would have been pushed 
anyway. However, the district won't lose # 
a result of the arms shifts and step-ups. 

Despite high yields for most crops, thi 
region's total harvests were reduced in 19# 
by an average drop of more than 5% in 
harvested acreage, whereas acreage in the 
nation as a whole expanded slightly. Thi 
acceleration of a postdepression and wat 
time trend will bear watching later. Distnct 
farm news now concerns revisions of i 
quests for revisions in price ceilings 
compensate for weather damage in receat 
months, 
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A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


nitions drive puts a new twist in regional income trends—in general tending to even out the shifts in industrial 
over the past year or more. Income prospects for reconversion are also altered, somewhat obscured. 


unit 
rolls 


Chicago—With all the rising emphasis on 
nks, trucks, shells, guns, big engines, and 
her district specialties, manpower is run- 
ing short of increased needs in many arms 
nters. Despite the gradual losses in em- 
lovment and payrolls here as elsewhere, 
- egion’s industrial income should gain 
the nation’s until V-E Day. In general, 
ctory jobs in major citics—Chicago, De- 
oit, Milwaukee, Indianapolis—have fallen a 
nite less sharply from the late 1943 peak 
an has the national average. 
Though the 1944 crop year was not quite 
s successful as in some other areas, the 
avy vield of feed crops nonetheless assures 
at hog-feeding and cattle-finishing will, 
long with dairying, yield rich returns for 
he duration of the war in Europe. With 
any farmers also working on deferment 
war plants during the winter months, 
ual purchasing power continues to be re- 
ected in record buying. 


@ St. Louis—News of expansions in ordnance 
activity, as well as reactivation of plants 
previously curtailed, continues to accumulate 
in this region—the latest being word of 
rocket powder facilities near Louisville. The 
extension of the European timetable sharp- 
ens the outlook for better-than-average in- 
creases in manufacturing activity, due to 
the emphasis on ammunition, particularly 
important throughout this region. Mean- 
while, aircraft output seems likely to be 
sustained, and the incidental volume of 
shipbuilding, as at Jeffersonville, Ind., is 
being maintained by new contracts. 

The 1944 crop year reinforces the spurt 
in district income, which just about offsets 
the lag that set in about this time a year 
ago as the result of inferior agricultural re- 
turns and of cutbacks in the industrial field. 
And the district income curve therefore 
is running somewhat ahcad of the nation’s, 
with which it normally keeps close pace. 


@ Twin Cities—During the winter quics 
cence in this agricultural section, farmers are 
primarily worrying about federal action on 
such matters as wheat transport subsidy, live 
stock ceilings, and, most important now, the 
prospective drafting of young deferred farm 
workers. A cattle price squeeze, a turn in 
the weather, and a labor shortage are in 
the cards, somewhat darkening 1945 farm 
income prospects. Dairy output has turned 
the seasonal corner and will be stepping up 
just as hog marketings case off from this 
and last month’s peak levels. Cattle ship 
ments from western ranges have been slowed 
by favorable weather, allowing for a saving 
in accumulated corn and other feed sup 
plies. 

Opening of rocket work, on top of shell 
output, gun manufacture, and other ord 
nance activity, is lifting payrolls and tight 
ening labor supply locally. But mining, ship 
ping, and shipbuilding jobs are down 


Kansas City—Expansion in munitions 
abor needs has spread over this region, in- 
jolving Parsons, Kan., Colorado Springs, 
fiami, and Choteau, Okla., as well as 
Dmaha, Denver, and a City, 7 
bn shell, bullet, powder, osive, and simi- 
ar work, While many conees suffered in the 
past year from cutbacks in various lines, the 
ppening of new programs (as for engines 
here), the substitution of others at cut- 
back plants, and now the reactivation of 
brdnance lines are carrying district war work 
o new highs. 

The first winter wheat estimate puts the 
top about at the 1944 harvest for Kansas, 
up sharply in Nebraska, but down consid- 
tably in Oklahoma; more good weather 
uch as that lately would boost final yields 
ubstantially. Wheat provides more lamb 
pasturage than a year ago, corn harvests grew 
arger right to the season’s end, and sorghum 
nd other feeds are plentiful. 
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@ Dallas—Expansion in job schedules at 
powder, explosive, shell-loading, and related 
ammunition plants throughout the region 
has tightened labor supply sharply and ceil- 
ings over male manpower may have to be 
generally applied. The Dallas and Houston 
areas are especially short. The implication 
is that war payrolls in the region will hold 
up at least as well as the nation’s over the 
winter—though, of course, the income from 
military _o establishments has already 
decreased sharply. 

Farm income for 1944 totaled more than 
expected, and exceeded 1943 by almost 10% 
—just about the over-all national gain. Late 
cotton and livestock marketings lifted the re- 
turns. Currently, the farm outlook has been 
improved by recent rains which restored the 
subsoil moisture drained during late autumn 
droughts, pastures are in good shape, and 
record winter wheat plantings are in remark- 
able condition. 


@ San Francisco—West Coast war work in 
general will decline relative to the nation 
over the winter. Aircraft and ship activity 
will continue to declinc—though some 
spots, such as Seattle superbomber plants, 
will be busier—whereas ymmunition and re- 
lated work are much less important here. 
Southern California will continue to be 
hardest hit. However, considerable shifting 
of contracts is constantly going on, and 
San Diego work on fighter planes soon will 
pick up, while Portland shipyards are tak- 
ing on more repair and military jobs. 

Recent rains have improved prospects for 
vegetables, citrus fruits, and ranges and 
pasture, overbalancing damage to late har- 
vested field crops. Northwest apple crops 
are large, and lettuce shipments from south- 
ern California and Arizona to eastern mar- 
kets are heavy. All in all, twelfth district 
farmers are doing at least as well as those 
in other regions. 
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Draft Tightens 


Manpower slack must be 
taken up to meet industry and 
military needs. Administration 
pushed for strong legislation. 


The Administration is going ahead 
with plans to slap on tighter manpower 
controls by administrative action in the 
event Congress fails to accede to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request for some form 
of manpower legislation. 
© Legislation Preferred—Present strategy 
is to concentrate on the request for 
immediate action with respect to 4-F’S. 
It is the Administration's hope that 
Roosevelt developed sufficiently a sense 
of urgency to get such legislation 
through Congress before inevitable 
— that would stall it are fully 

rought to bear. 

If the legislation does not go through, 
the nation may expect a continuation 
of administrative action patching up 
the existing structure. 

The legislative approach is preferred, 
even in the face of opposition by 
management and labor, because it 
would provide the Administration with 
a more precise tool to mobilize man- 
power. 

e For Better Control—With a law be- 
hind it, the Administration could tap 
particular individuals and say either: 
“You stay here on this job,” or “We 
want you to take this job, or else.” 

Administrative controls can be used 
to frighten large masses of people with 
fear of induction into service, but they 
never carry with them the assurance 
that the needed people will move to 
the right places. 

Another virtue of manpower lkegisla- 
tion from the point of view of plan- 
ners in the Army, Navy, and Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion is 
that it would serve to check worker mi- 
gration during the period after the end 
of the war in Europe and before the 
end of the war in Japan. 


by Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman of 
the ouse Milita airs Commit- 
tee, and Sen. Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina appeared as the probable Ad- 
ministration vehicle for enactment of 
4-F controls. 


- @ Calls for Special Units—Covering all 


ar aH e draft registrants, the 
Bailey-May legislation would set up 
special military units to receive those 
who refused to shift jobs at draft board 
request, or who left an essential job 
without draft board permission. Men 
inducted into these units would be 
denied all veteran benefits—a provision 
designed to discourage the building up 
of these units. 

The penalty—denial of all veteran 
rights—is frowned upon in some quarters 
as too severe. There are indications that 
some middle ground will be sought on 
this point before sending the legislation 
to the floor. The services would object 
to removal of all penalties since such 
action might saddle them with large 
numbers of men they could not use. 

e Rules Are Tightened—Meanwhile, 
the Army has taken a step toward this 


type of control in agreeing indus ; 


deferred registrants, regardles 
physical status, who foe their 
without draft board permission. Syq 
inductees will enjoy veterans’ star 
pending enactment of legislation. |, 
is expected, however, that the Army y;) 
refuse to permit induction of a ‘pre, 
number of registrants on this hen 

Earlier, Selective Service | 
its rules with respect to the d 
of older men engaged in less cssentia) 
activities, cracked down on athictes no 
in service, and moved to induct able. 
bodied farmers under 26 years of age 
e Rush for New Deferments—\{e. 


*htened 


ferment 


while, employers in essential industries 
have been asking deferment on the basis 
of essential service for key employee; 


who happen to be classified as +l’, and 
many employees also have been eeking 
to ect their deferment changed from 
a physical to an essential worker basi; 

However, Selective Service is not ad. 
vising employers to seek deferments for 
4-F workers now, for if legislation 
passes, they — have to apply again 
@ May Cut Essential List—Sclective 
Service may shortly announce issuance 
of a revised and shortened list of ¢s. 
sential activities to be effective for two 
or three months. 

It seems likely that shortening of the 


HEALTH PROTECTED BY CONTRACTS 


@ Reaction Is Favorable—With mate- 
rials destined to be more plentiful 
after V-E Day, WPB priority control 
would lose its potency. At that point, 
it would be an easier job to control the 
economy through manpower. 

First congressional reaction was one 
of general approval of the President’s 
request for 4-F controls, but disapproval 
of the national service and draft-of- 
nurses request. Legislation introduced 
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While fellow workers ply their needles and await their turn, a dressmaker 
receives a free eye test and—if needed—an order for free glasses. The begin- 
ning of such examinations in Manhattan clothing plants last week marked the 
debut of a new health plan for some 76,000 members of the A.F.L. ladies 
garment union. The eye survey is being made by a roving corps of nurses in 
the 2,215 eastern shops covered by a contract signed by the union and four 
industry groups last spring. Financed by a 34% payroll assessment on employ- 
ers, the plan provides treatment, sick benefits, and hospitalization for employ- 
ees. The annual $4,000,000 fund also pays each worker for a week’s vacation. 


= 


iN FTHIS 
EMERGENCY 


The magnitude of the task before America has 
been brought sharply home to us by recent 


events in Europe. 


Our increased responsibility to keep our 


armed forces supplied with still greater amounts of 


wat materials is emphasized by this emergency. 
We at Pollak have answered the call by 
stepping up production, contracting for addi- 


tional space and increasing our personnel. From 


now till victory is ours, postwar plans will be 


postponed. 
hoa 


President 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Arlington, New Jersey 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


@ lar-sighted leaders in management 
share with some labor leaders a grow- 
ing concern over the increasing scarc- 
ity of genuine collective bargaining. 

The trend—unions negotiating a 
contract with a leading firm in an 
industry and presenting it to other 
firms on a take-it-or-leave-it basis— 
was already evident before the war 
and has been sharply accelerated 
since. Result is that fewer and fewer 
companies have an opportunity to 
bargain out an agreement affecting 
them. 

This development should not be 
confused with industry-wide bargain- 
ing. Industry-wide bargaining pro- 
vides that every factor in the indus 
is represented in negotiations Wi 
labor to write a master contract. In 
such cases—as in the determination 
of trade association policies—it is 
usually the weaker firms which estab- 
lish the position taken on the man- 
agement side of the table. 

Unless industry-wide _ bargaining 
develops, there is no indication that 
the end of the war will see a reversal 
of the present trend. The result will 
be that the economic circumstances, 
social and political attitudes, and skill 
of the industrial relations directors 
of one firm—U. S. Steel in the steel 
industry, for example—will set wages, 
hours, conditions of employment, 
and extent of union participation for 
many companies in the same indus- 
try which deal with the same union. 


e The State Dept.’s new Division of 
International Labor, Social & Health 
Affairs was created primarily to place 
labor attaches in American embassies 
abroad. These attaches will report on 
labor developments in the country 
to which they are accredited. 

The new division has been pro- 
ceeding quietly to despatch a few 
people abroad, mostly to Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. In each case the na- 
tion to which they have been sent 
has expressed satisfaction about the 
appointments. 

State recently picked Walter Gal- 
enson, former Henke College in- 
structor, to go to Moscow and got, 
instead of the standard promise of a 
cordial reception, a request from the 
Russians for a detailed biography of 
Galenson and a detailed account of 
his projected duties. 

Not too long afterward, a few 
C.1.0. leaders who have often been 
called Communists began making 


discreet inquiries about Galenson. 
They eouil out that he does not 
have the kind of labor background 
which would make him persona non 
tata to the Soviets. As a result, the 

. S. will soon have a labor expert 
in Moscow. 


@ Reports are circulating in top 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. circles that Don- 
ald Douglas is preparing to “do a 
Henry Ford’’—meaning give the 
unions which have won representa- 
tion rights in his aircraft plants a 
better Seal than they have any excuse 
to expect. When Ford finally ended 
his marathon fight against collective 
bargaining in 1941, the C.1.0. was 
handed the best contract it ever got: 
union shop, checkoff, wage levels as 
high as those of any competitor. It 
seemed clear that Ford was anxious 
to wipe the slate clean, and buy 
the harmonious labor relations which 
are still eluding him. 

The same considerations may be 
motivating Douglas, even though the 
Ford experience provided another 
demonstration of how difficult it is to 
liquidate hostilities with one gener- 
ous gesture, but labor leaders talk 
about Douglas’ wanting another 
kind of quid for his quo. The story, 
which has been carried to union off- 
cers by government officials working 
in the labor field, suggests that Doug- 
las wants labor influence to help get 
War Dept. contracts for the develop- 
ment of new transport plane models 
—which would have postwar com- 
mercial possibilities. i. return for 
the successful application of such 
labor support, Dougins would be 
able to offer a greater number of post- 
war jobs under union shop contracts. 


e Although he is still silent about 
his plans, it is expected that John 
Steelman, recently resigned head of 
the U. S. Conciliation Service, will 
shortly announce that his services as 
a private labor consultant are avail- 
able to employers and unions alike. 
Other efforts to render expert serv- 
ice to both sides on a client basis 
have either failed or developed into 
enterprises serving labor or ancy 
ment exclusively. Steelman made his 
mark, however, as a middleman in 
industrial disputes. In the beginning, 
at least, he will be anxious to main- 
tain his neutral position, although 
compelling business reasons may later 
induce him to get off the fence. 


hst would be accomplish: |~{,; 
temporary period—mainly | a 
war-supporting activities, p< 
papers, schools, and gover: ment, ). 
this probably would be effec: .vé in gs 
—. for men up to 30 only. 7 
The shortened list would he used) 
draft boards to govern the 
approximately 800,000 ind 
ers aged 26 through 29 wh) are no 
deferred. Draft boards are pected f 
start tapping this pool in March 


Temoy my 
ibly he 1 


Cening g 
trial wod. 


meet rising calls, but the Adminis, 
tion is es ea to protect those « 
gaged in direct war product on. 


@ Larger Quotas—Draft caiis—runniy 
around 90,000 a month during the js 
part of 1944—were jumped to 110, 
a month for January and Febnuap 
Mounting Western Front casualties a 
now expected to force a further incre 
im calls during March, possibly 
140,000 or 150,000. ; 

Allowing for youths permitted to » 
main in school to finish high school 
and for physical rejections, Selecti 
Service recently has been netting on} 
30,000 to +0,000 a month from ty 
pool of 100,000 youths becoming }j 
each month. Large numbers of youth 
are expected to be available again in the 
summer. Meanwhile, the balance of 
draft calls must be filled by induction of 
young farmers, industrial workers aged 
26 through 29, and older men not en. 
gaged in essential activities. 


Texas Law Upset} 


Supreme Court holds that 
statute requiring registration of 
labor organizers violates free 
discussion guarantees. 


A Texas law requiring paid labor or 
ganizers to register with the state was 
declared unconstitutional this week by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, which held 
in a 5-to-4 decision that state powe 
to regulate labor unions cannot be a 
lowed to infringe on constitutional gua 
antees of free speech and free assembhy 
@ Lower Court Reversed—Justice Wilg 
Rutledge delivered the majority repo 
and Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone an 
Justices Stanley Reed, Owen J. Robert 
and Felix Frankfurter filed a dissentit 
opinion which declared that union ¢ 
ganizers, like doctors and nurses, 
vers, notaries, bankers, accountants, al 
insurance agents, could be subject 
licensing. 

The decision came in a case invo 
ing the arrest and sentencing of R. 
Thomas, president of the United Au 
Workers (C.1.0.), for contempt ! 
court after he defied a temporary ' 
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PROTECTING A LIFE PROTECTOR... 
wartime duty for Mr. Cellophane 


‘THESE GAS MASKS—humanity’s defense against a deadly weapon—are 
protected by Sylvania cellophane bags. This cellophane seals out all 
dust, air, water, and moisture-vapor. What’s more, it withstands all 
the abuse of shipping to the far corners of the earth. Sylvania cello- 
phane must not fail—for a damaged gas mask may cost a life. : 

It takes fabulous quantities of Sylvania cellophane to do this and 
other vital war jobs. However, the far-reaching discoveries Sylvania 
is making today are your assurance of more uses for cellophane—and 
better cellophane—in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
al Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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AMAZING FACTS 


about the hardest metal made by man 


AMAZING FACT NO. 1—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide starts out as a mixture of simple 
metallic powders! Under heat and pressure, 
it is transformed into a super-hard metal 
—in an endless variety of shapes and 
forms—for machine tools, dies and wear- 
proofed parts. 


AMAZING FACT NO. 3—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide has literally revolutionized produc- 
tion—in the forming of sheet metal, and 
in drawing wire and tubing, as well as in 
machining operations. It bas cleared serious 
bottlenecks in vital war industries—speed- 
ing tank, aircraft and ammunition produc- 
tion, and naval building programs. 


AMAZING FACT NO. 2—The hardest metal 
made by man works at speeds once thought 
impossibly high! It has what it takés to 
machine today’s super-tough alloys to tol- 
erances never before possible in mass pro- 
duction. It commonly doubles, even triples, 
the output of machines and men. 


an ill, 
AMAZING FACT NO. 4—This miracle metal 
is one of the most wear-resistant materials 
known. This characteristic, of great value 
during the war, will open up countless new 
peacetime uses. Examples — valves, gauges, 
guides, machine parts—and non-industrial) 
uses such as wear-resistant guides for deep 
sea fishing rods, 


Increased output — lower costs — for you 


IGHT NOW, in your present shop set- 
R“.. Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
will step up production of vitally needed 
war materials. 

At the same time your organization 
will gain valuable experience for the 
peacetime competitive battle to come— 
in which success will depend upon 


CARBOLOY ( 


TRAOCGE MAREK 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


ability to build better products, in larger 


volume, at lower costs. 


And remember this—in many cases 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide tools ac- 
tually cost less than far less efficient 
materials for corresponding uses. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC., DETROIT 32. 


The Hardest Metal 
Made pe Man 


| straining order of the 


' considered 


Travis Cons 
( Texas) District Court by ' 
members for a labor union y 
| registe ring (BW —Oct.2'43,p‘ 
The Texas Supreme Co; 
the sentence. ‘The U.A.W. a ' 
@ Called Free Divewsion~Th Suprem 
Court majority decision hek hat th. 
dissemination’ of informatio: 
ing the facts of a labor disput rust hy 
as within that arc. of ¢.. § 
discussion which is guaranti b 
constitution, and that free . 
concerning conditions in ind ) 
the causes of labor disputes is indiy 
sable in modern industrial soc ict 


t Vi 
jon of 


A similar case from Florida appy. p textil 
ently is headed for the Supreme Cour the 
The state high court recently upheld ; pbilizat 
Florida law requiring organizers to ob. ies indic 
tain licenses (BW—Dec.2’44,p11(0)), The Althou 
A.F.L. is preparing an appeal omme 

Also awaiting a decision by the U.§ NW 
Supreme Court is another test of stat ored 
police powers over labor unions, inyoly. rs had 

| ing Alabama’s Bradford act. lieved 


| ing indication that cotton and rayon 


Textile Pay Rise 


ure. 
May / 
VLB | 
r con 
ages, tl 
bring 
an all 
stries. 
The i 
tem 
ation 

The National War Labor Board ap- ged woul 
parently is moving nearer to settlement bs. Be 
of two of its most pressing problems- [ceive | 
demands by textile workers nachine 


Concession-raise policy 
used in steel case is expected 
to be used by NWLB to boost 
textile, packing-house rates. 


and p 
ing-house workers for wage increases avers 
In both cases, the concession-raise policy jour. A 
used in the steel wage case is expected ird-shif 
to be followed in “granting ncre beral v 
which will fall short of the un p have 


B 
Arbiter 
e meat 
at reve 
4¢-an-he 
e Nati: 
r Co. | 


demands and yet be acceptable to them. 
© Textile Incentive Pay?—There is grow- 


textile workers will be allowed an 
creased minimum wage, from the pres 
ent 50¢ an hour to 55¢, and in addition 
will receive additional raises through 


an incentive (or bracket) system which Miter er 
will be set up for the first time in olicy t 
many of the mills. ages of 

These adjustments should mean an four & 
average 6¢-an-hour raise for the workers, (Pudahy 


pender 
br boar 
The A 
utcher 
ad requ 
ional Ci 


who had sought a 10¢ increase to a 
60¢-an-hour minimum wage (BW- 
Dec.9’44,p98) and other concessions. 
e Rise for Packing Houses—At the same 
time the NWLB has indicated that it 
recognizes the justice of an upward 
revision of packing-house wages. ring. the 
Two methods of achieving this were Mepender 
pointed out: (1) by broad revisions of Mersed | 
intraplant wage schedules to eliminate crease, 
inequities (BW—Dec.16'44,p86), and #0 perm 
(2) by reclassifying plants in the indus fn the ¢ 
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.; groups—metropolitan, river, 
+n, and West Coast—to permit 
4 -evisions of wages without inter- 
ino with the Little Steel formula. 
Vhether these alone would provide 
ent gains to satisfy demands of 
sacking-house workers is doubtful. 
as in the steel case, the packing- 
¢ workers’ demands include fringe 
es useful for bargaining—among 
m the application of a portal-to- 
tal plan to permit workers to collect 
dressing time (BW —Sep.16'44, 


t Vinson’s Limit—Expected desig- 
tion of the 55¢-an-hour minimum for 
» textile workers will place the figure 

the maximum which Economic 
sbilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
s indicated he will approve. 
Although its public members had 

ommended adoption of that figure, 
» NWLB as a whole is said to have 
ored a larger increase. Labor mem- 

s had asked for 72¢ an hour, but are 
lieved willing to accept the lower 


re. 
a May Affect All Industry—Since the 
VLB used the textile case as a basis 
: consideration of all minimum 
ages, the textile revision is expected 
bring designation of 55¢ an hour 
an allowable minimum for all in- 
pstries. 
The inauguration of the incentive 
tem would result in the first classi- 
cation of workers in most plants, 
nd would fix wage rates for the various 
bs. Beginning common labor would 
eive the new minimum of 55¢, 
nachine tenders would get 624¢, 
eavers 75¢, and loom fixers 90¢ an 
our. A 5¢-an-hour differential for 
hird-shift operations and a more 
beral vacation plan also are reported 
» have received informal approval of 
"WLB majority members. 
Arbiter Reversed—The proposals for 
e meat packers came in a decision 
at reversed an .arbiter’s award of a 
4¢-an-hour raise for employees of 
he National City (Ill.) plant of Swift 
Co. The board ruled that the ar- 
iter erred in interpreting NWLB 
licy to recognize differentials in 
ages of the “Big Four’—Swift, Ar- 
nour & Co., Wilson & Co., and the 
udahy Packing Co.—and various in- 
epe dent meat packers as the basis 
bt board action. 
The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
utcher Workers of America (A.F.L.) 
d requested the raise for 2,000 Na- 
onal City employees of Swift & Co. to 
ring their wages up to those of an in- 
ependent company. The NWLB re- 
sed the arbiter’s nt of this 
crease, but reopened the union’s case 
0 permit it to uest an increase 
the grounds that the plant should 
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THE STEEL THAT HAS 
NO ACHILLES HEEL 


Remember Achilles? The story 
goes that he had one vulnerable 
spot, his heel. An arrow wound 
there killed him. 

Like Achilles, ordinary galva- 
nized sheet steel has a weakness. 
Its zinc coating may peel or flake 
when the sheet is severely formed 
into a product. Then the “arrows” 
of rust can pierce the steel. 

To solve this trying problem, 
Armco Research Engineers de- 
veloped a sheet with a special zinc 
coating that adheres firmly during 
extreme fabricating operations. 
This unique sheet, known as ARMCO 
ZinceériP, has been used with great 
success in home, farm and indus- 
trial products. 

Special processing makes Zi1nc- 
CRIP stronger than most ordinary 
galvanized sheets. It also gives the 
metal a distinctive bright ap- 
pearance—especially important in 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — WITH WAR BONDS 


products sold in retail stores. 
ZINccRIP is supplied in sheets 
and in coils, which cut manufac- 
turing costs. A special Armco 
Paintecrip finish is recommended 
for products to be painted. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Armco’s experience of more than 40 
years in special-purpose steels may be 
valuable to your company in selecting 
the sheet steels best suited to your post- 
war products. And our studies of mar- 
kets and distribution channels may be 
of assistance to your sales organization. 
Why not consult with us about your re- 
quirements? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 131 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


Special 
purpese 
sheet 
steels 
for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


“DADDY'S NEVER LATE 
FOR DINNER NOW... 
THANKS, NEKOOSA !” 


YOU'LL SAVE TIME, TOO, 
BY LEARNING THAT IT 
PAYS TO PLAN WITH 

YOUR PRINTER ! 


Savings in time, work, worry and paper 
are assured when your first step in the 
production of new business stationery and 
direct-mail advertising pieces is a chat 
with your printer. He knows all the short- 
cuts to finer printed results. And for finer 
printed results every time—in business 
stationery and direct-mail pieces—always 
specify NEKOOSA BOND. It’s Pre- 
Tested for top-flight performance! 


BUY MORE AND MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Paper is still a very vital war material. To save 
paper, to save money, new more whan ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
Poot | by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
Port » Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


be classified as in a metropolitan (high 
wage) zone instead of a river (medium 
pay) zone. 
e Guide for Boards—Since a majority 
of the complex packing-house cases 
now on national and regional board 
dockets deal with the problem of “Big 
Four” and independent wage inequities, 
the National City decision is expected 
to set a pattern for clearing many of 
these disputes from the calendar. 

It also sets a hard and fast guide 


| for arbiters and regional board mem- 


bers—that the LB does not con- 
sider it has the authority to equalize 
wage rates in an industry on a nation- 
wide basis, or in all plants in any one 
area, and that it acknowledges that dif- 
ferences in wage rates in various plants 
in a locality are normal, and do not ordi- 
narily justify the attention of NWLB. 


Soldiers at Work 


Army has three plans to 
place servicemen in critical war 
plants. Over 5,000 are on the 
job, and others work part-time. 


Last week end President Roosevelt in 
his report to Congress on the State of 
the Union gravely announced that be- 
cause of manpower shortages in critical 
war industries, the Army had found it 
necessary to send soldiers to fill jobs in 
many war plants. 

e@ Many at Work Now—This focused 
national attention on a critical problem, 
but the disclosure was not news to resi- 


dents of many war cente: 
they had watched khaki 
many with service strip: 
Mediterranean, European, 
war theaters—reporting at 
daily, along with civilian 
Pittsburgh, for instance 
since Dec. 24, a total of ° 
all technicians, had arrived 
quotas for artillery shells, f 
ings, and truck tires. Some 
paign ribbons denoting pre 
tations or the Purple Heart 
combat wounds. 
@ Helping in Foundries—In { 
area, 250 soldiers had report 
a crisis in foundries. Anoth« 
working in 54 mills in Gx 
bama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, 
to aid in stepped-up producti: 


needed cotton duck. Similar « 


existed in many other war cx 


ing ammunition depots, texti 


rubber plants, and foundries 


most critical industries at this 


In most war centers wher« 


mand of local Army Ordnance Distri¢ 
has permitted soldiers to enter plants 
they are granted 90 to 120-day Am 
furloughs, to take specific jo 


ind Te 


riters hay. 


> time 


bs. The 


> Detral 

1 to ee 
99 wer 
gia, Ab 
1 Sout 
1 of bad 
Nitiong 


€ plank 
the fi rf 


} 
the com 


continue to wear uniforms and are sb 


ject to Army discipline afte 
hours, and they continue to 


r work Ww 


Teceie 


regular Army pay and allotments. | 
addition, they receive prevailing wag 


rates for the jobs they fill. 


e@ At Shell Plants—In Cleveland, som 
200 soldiers have been assigned to cri. 
ical plants under this plan, while in 


Denver 80 machinists, 


tool 


setters, 


torge press operators, and other produc 


Unlike their comrades who ease the labor crisis in war plants, G.I. ste edores 
collect only their Army pay for loading flour on freighters at Philadelphia 
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RT ae 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is en official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 


Woe x fale» IN WAR 


Wood goes up fast... 
wood helped speed 
the war effort. Wood 
will do the same for 
you when you shift to 
peacetime construction. 


Tete Word counrs 


DECAY AND TERMITE ATTACK 


Wolman Salts* preservative 
has been proved in service. 
The performance of hundreds ; 
of millions of feet of lumber 
treated with it testifies to the 
worth of Wolmanized Lumber* 


Pressure treatment drives 
the Wolman Salts solu- 
tion deep. Fiber-fixation 
holds it there. You're 
safe when you specify 
Wolmanized Lumber. 


Creosoting 
Wolmanizing 


Flameproofing 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Assigned to war production under the 
Army’s work-furlough plan, two so 
diers help ease the manpower Squeeze 
on urgently needed cotton duck 


; — that th 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn, +h milit 
—— Be In the. 

tion specialists have been sent by Ts are | 


tory, m 
nd other 
e plani 


Army to the Kaiser shell and fuse 
Again, some 1,400 former rubber work 
ers have been dispatched to varioy 


cities to fill gaps in manpower for trudge 97 wor 
tire plants. ‘est Co 
First over-all figures covering the furgam effect. 
lough plan in use by the 13 U. S. Arm Difficult 
Ordnance Districts approximate 5,((ij™jlace the 
men, of whom 3,000 were workers formressed ir 
shell plants. While furloughs are forpore mat 
limited periods, Army officials say therejmy the th 
is nothing to prevent continuing furg™ an unce 
loughs indefinitely until productionqmg, and | 
needs are filled. nerally 
@ Help in Emergencies—In a few in-gpasis for 
stances a second form of Amny assist In the 
This form, direct{men—eith 


ance is being pe. 
assignment of men on active duty 
status, is intended only to relieve spot 
emergencies. 

Thus last week 220 specially trained 
Negro soldiers from the New York Port 
of Embarkation were sent to the docks 
at Philadelphia, to ease a shipping bot- 
tleneck caused by a shortage of civilian 
stevedores. The Army men moved in t 
get the goods moving. Although they 
worked side by side with civilian wor 


en with 
D high- 
here the 
pproved | 
roductio: 
ommissi 
ncy Co 
mct. Pla 
eeded m 
elp. 

Military 


ers, they received no special compensiggver, wor 
tion. tt was purely a temporary age Army 
rangement. hat their 
@ For Long-Term Needs—In addition tygpot being 
these two plans, the Army stil] is using ort. T 
another, developed two years ago, l mechani 
which soldiers are retired to inactiv@annot be 
status to fill long-term critical job needs radar tec 
This was the m ie used in 1943 to gp a spec 
lease some 10,000 former miners ‘qjpnportant 
meet a crisis in the nonferrous metalg™vailable i 
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8 W—Aug.7’43,p64). Many of 
nen still are in mines in the 


ystt 
pc 
vel area. 
fore recently, this lan has been 
4 to place 1,000 former foundry 
kers in key foundry jobs throughout 
nation (BW—Dec.9’44,p102). , 
ndcr this plan, the men are subject 
recall to active duty if they leave 
s for which they are released. Other- 
they are under no Army regula- 
;. and draw no Army pay for al- 
ments. They receive only the pre- 
ing wage rates for the jobs they take. 
oluntary Work, Too—Even more 
nortant than these three official 
ns, perhaps, is another form of sol- 
labor encouraged by the Army but 
an official program. Thousands of 
diers are working in plants after duty 
urs, during short furloughs due them 
the basis of length of service, and 
off-days. This is purely voluntary, 
th the soldiers finding their own jobs, 
mishing working clothes, and col- 
ting civilian pay for hours worked. 
e only requirement the Army makes 
that the war work does not conflict 
ith military duties. 
In the Denver area, about 1,000 sol- 
rs are working in bakeries, a rubber 
tory, meat-packing houses, canneries, 
bd other —_ in their spare time. 
e plant has a special “soldier shift” 
97 workers. San Francisco and other 
‘est Coast cities have similar plans 
effect. 
Difficult to Measure—Some estimates 
lace the extent of assistance to hard- 
ressed industries from this source at 
hore man-hours than are contributed 
y the three official programs. But it 
an uncertain source, subject to shift- 
ng, and the workers obtained from it 
nerally lack the training which is the 
asis for the official programs. 
In the official plans allotments of 
en—either former key employees or 
en with similar high skill—are made 
> high-priority bottleneck plants, 
here the need for skilled men has been 
pproved by military observers, the War 
troduction Board, the War Manpower 
ommission, and the Production Ur- 
ency Committee of the ordnance dis- 
mct. Plants not furnishing critically 
eg military supplies cannot receive 
elp. 
Military Need Comes First—More- 
et, workers cannot be furnished by 
e Army unless commanders agree 
hat their abilities and experience are 
ot pring Spe directly in the military 
fort. at is, no matter how badly 
mechanic is needed in an industry, he 
qnnot be obtained if he is, for instance, 
radar technician, an airplane mechanic, 
ta specialist assigned to any other 
portant Army duty. Nor will he be 
ailable if he is in a unit preparing for 
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9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 
nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates-of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source ofthe vitamin A in much of the margarine 
produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 
you to write for additional information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Coneeung Migh-lhcuum Kesearh 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK DD 


Woadguaritre for Ot-Sclable-Utimina and High Ubouum Equipment” ame 


* Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than $0 process patents. 


clues: Turning the “Searchlight” 
@ 0° Opportunities 


Published as te available: Rate, 50c. @ word $5 min. 


or 

* NAVAL OFFICER leaving active service 
desires — with post-war opportunities. 
Formerly president and rer of old, 
successful New England engineering, con- 
struction and manufacturi concern. Over 

ears broad experience in management, 
engineering, sales, finances. tion 
South or Middle-West preferred. Box 425. 


F 7 

* MINING AND industrial engineering ex- 
ecutive, twenty years experience in manage- 
ment, operation and engineering, United 
States and Latin America. Fluent Spanish ; 
engineering and business education. Long 
practice in government relations, investi- 
gation and financing, as well as operation 
and production. Age 41, marri available 
January 15th. New York or Lima inter- 
view. Box 42 


* LINES WANTED for distribution in 
Canada by capable and financially respon- 
sible man. Best references. Details will 
be discussed in person. Box 430. 

what labor 


* WHAT LABOR thinks—iortnightly re- 
view of labor press. Verbatim excerpt 

special offer 2 pogatie, $2. Send check D- 

Digest, RKO Bldg., New York 20. 


want connection with postecar future 
* PRODUCTIVE WASHINGTON nufac- 


turer’s yo egg age 33, draft exempt 
available February ist. Desires connection 
post-war future. Employed for past 
three years by large manufacturer jn “E” 
award class; experienced in all branches of 
Government contact; sales ability 
sound knowledge of expediting material and 
riority assistance. J. Carl est, Munsey 
uilding, Washington 4, D. C. 


‘AHEAD $50a month in our ship- 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 


business letterhead for free sample 
shippers’ handbook, prices. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Il, U.S. A. 


INVENTIONS OR PRODUCTS 


WANTED FOR 


POST WAR MANUFACTURE 


Box 419, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FACTORY MANAGER 


t 
é 
i 
€ 
3 
i 
H 


in good health and with 
shop practices and low 
with ability te obtai: 


| 
| 
i 


Box 421, Business Week 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


shipment to a combat area, or if he is 
under 26. 

So far, no union opposition to soldier- 
workers (many of them union members 
before induction) has been reported, 
although unions are only lukewarm 
toward the plan. But so far the program 
is small-scale. No competition or threat 
has been offered to unions. If it should 
be expanded greatly, its problems prob- 
ably would increase correspondingly. 

e United Automobile Workers 
(C.1.0.) took immediate action in De- 
troit to waive initiation fees and dues 
for soldiers furloughed into their plants, 
but at the same time called a conference 
of union officials to study implications 
of the Army program. 

@ Three Questions—Afterward, three 

uestions were posed to the Army and 

lective Service: (1) If the men are 
essential, why were they drafted? (2) 
Why aren’t being discharged 
rather than released with the furlough 
strings attached to them? (3) If the 
situation is critical, why does the draft- 
ing of men in essential occupations 
continue? 


Ban Outlawed 


California Supreme Court 
holds that union may not refuse 
membership to Negroes. Ruling 
is blow to A.F.L. policies. 


The race issue in Pacific Coast 

shipyards (BW —Dec.23’44,p32) was 
brought to the fore again last week when 
the California Supreme Court ruled that 
a labor union holding a closed shop con- 
tract may not set “arbitrary” standards 
for union membership and specifically 
may not refuse membership to Negroes. 
@ Long Struggle—For more than two 
ears the International Brotherhood of 
ee enews (A.F.L.) has battled up 
and down the coast in an attempt to 
bring Negroes into auxiliary unions— 
termed by the Negroes and some C.1.O. 
supporters as “Jim Crow” unions—on a 
dues-paying basis. 

At some yards the Negroes have 
acquiesced, formed auxiliaries, elected 
officers, and have control of their own 
funds, under the ever-watchful eye of 
international officials. But at the Marin- 
ship Corp. on San Francisco Bay the 
Negroes rebelled (BW—Mar.4’44,p112). 
They claimed the auxiliary union offered 
them little but the opportunity to pay 
dues. The boilermakers then put pres- 
sure on the corporation, which pleading 
a closed shop contract, discharged a 
number of Negroes. 

@ Obtained Injunction—The Negroes 
promptly went into court and obtained 


FORGOTTEN FUNDS 


A payroll clerk surveys part of { 
$491,000 in pay checks which He 
Kaiser's shipyard workers at San Frg 
cisco have neglected to claim. Expla 
tion of this oddity is divided ama 
lapses in memory, wartime prosper 
and failure of those who leave th 
jobs to realize that pay periods mn 
full week behind their work period 
Funds remaining unclaimed when th 
war ends will probably revert to t 
U.S. Maritime Commission on who 
accounts the checks are drawn. 


an imjunction against any more 4 
charges. An arrangement was work 
out under which Negroes already hi 
do not have to pay dues to the Neg 
auxiliary. New men entering the pla 
“usually do.” 

The A.F.L. took the case to the Cal 

fornia Supreme Court on an appt 
from the preliminary injunction ord 
of the lower court. 
@ May Go to Trial—If the court refug 
a motion to reconsider, the case 204 
back to a lower court for trial on i 
merit. What makes the whole qu 
tion further complicated is that the N 
groes have two cases on appeal befor 
the California Supreme Court, invol 
ing other shipyards where the boil 
makers were able to make their auxilia! 
union really perform and the Negro 
were forced to join. 

Regardless of any immediate dec 
sions, the A.F.L. strategy will be ' 
keep the cases in the courts for mat 
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HOW TO FIND RADIO'S 
NEXT NO. 1 COMIC... 


600 U. S. and Canadian radio editors and columnists have made 
it easy for you. They’ve voted Alan Young 1944's Most Prom- 
ising Star... 

So, to find radio’s next No.1 comic, just flick your dial to your 
Blue Network station any Tuesday evening—and get set for a 
half hour of a new kind of comedy on the Alan Young Show! 

But don’t wait for Tuesday. Tune in any evening in the week, 
or any morning or afternoon for that matter. Alan Young is 
not an exception to what’s happening on the Blue today. He's 
typical of the Blue’s new roster of shows and stars. Take a 
look at the line-up, and you'll agree. 


FOR MUSIC: The Boston Symphony Orchestra .. The Metropolitan 
Opera . . Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians . . Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra. FOR NEWS: Walter Winchell .. Drew Pearson. . John 
B. Kennedy . . Baukhage.. Raymond G. Swing. FOR KID SHOWS: 
The Lone Ranger .. Dick Tracy .. Jack Armstrong . . Terry and 
the Pirates .. Captain Midnight .. Hop Harrigan. FOR COMEDY: 
JoeE. Brown... William Bendix 
. . Gracie Fields . . Charlotte 
Greenwood . . Ed Wynn. 

The fact is that millions of 
American families have dis- 
covered a new joy in radio 
through what's happening 
on the Blue today! Just a twist 
of the wrist will put you 
on the Blue . . . Start 
right now... 


THIS 1S THE 


NETWORK 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, INC 


HERE'S MONEY 


to Back 


Any Reasonable 
Business Venture 


When you need thousands or millions, 
Commercial Credit is ready to help 
you buy another company, buy out 
partners or carry out any other sound 
business venture, Telephone, write or 


wire the nearest office listed below. 


IF YOUR REGULAR BUSINESS 
NEEDS MORE CASH QUICKLY 
... or a bigger line of credit to meet 
problems ahead, that’s our business, 
too. You can use Commercial Credit 
money for as long as you need it. . . 
with no due dates to meet... no 


interference with your management 
+ 4-NO restrictions on your operations. 
Let us give you full information 
about this service . . . which has 
advanced well over a billion dollars 
to manufacturers and wholesalers in 
thepast 3 years. Write, wire or phone. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore, 


an 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


3 


INSTALMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


months to come. A.F.L. 
that once V-E Day comes 

come in the shipyards ¢\¢ \,.. 
probably will be the first to be jai) ¢ 
And when shipbuilding is ed tal 
peacetime level, they exp the 
tion of auxiliary unions to 


Appear 


On the Spot Again 


Petrillo-KSTP dispute , 
tossed to National War Laby 
Board after Byrnes asks for oy, 
forcement equality. 


The musicians’ strike at radio « 
tion KSTP, Minneapolis, th: veek went 
the way of more famous Jame; ¢ 
Petrillo labor disputes (BW Novy 184 
p108) when the sixth regional war |aby, 
board of Chicago referred the case y 
the National War Labor Board. 

@ Ultimatum Ignored—Last April Log 
73 of the American Federation of My. 
cians struck because KSTP refused ¢. 
mands for a minimum of twelve {ij 
time workers and a 22-hour work-wee; 

A regional board panel subsequent) 

voted against the demands, and on De 
20 the regional board, reversing its usu 
procedure of not acting on cases whik 
strikes are in progress, upheld the pane 
recommendations and ordered Petril) 
and the local to end the walkout 
Petrillo ignored the ultimatum. The 
regional board then referred the cas 
to the NWLB. 
@ Four Courses Open—Four possible 
courses of action are open to NWLB 
(1) It can try to obtain compliance 
through conferences; (2) it can refer the 
dispute to Economic Stabilization Di 
rector Fred Vinson; (3) it can tum it 
over to President Roosevelt; or (4) it 
can leave Petrillo strictly alone. 

Last July the NWLB turned down: 

request by KSTP to take this third 
course of action, and a week ago Wil 
liam H. Davis, NWLB chairman, denied 
that a parallel can be drawn between 
the Montgomery Ward and Petrillo 
defiance cases because the latter can 
have little effect on the nation’s wa 
effort. The implication was that NW1L3 
powers do not stretch far enough ‘0 
include enforcement of NWLB ordes 
against Petrillo. 
e Byrnes Urges Action—Legislative <e 
mands for an end to this one-sided sit 
uation were immediate, and were given 
weight by a recommendation from Wa 
Mobilization Director James F. Byres 
(BW-—Jan.6’45,p9) for a law which will 
treat “Petrillos and Averys alike.” 

Referral of the KSTP-Petrillo cas 
to the NWLB at this time opens the 
way for a clear-cut showdown fight. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


¥ 


Don’t miss significant new State Dept. developments which have importon: 
angles for business (BW—Dec.9’44,p111). 

With no fanfare, as yet, Roosevelt is asking Congress to boost the 
department’s appropriation nearly 35% above last year. 

What should not be overlooked by executives is the fact that most of 
these additional funds will be used for expansion of the department's foreign 
service, and that most of the expansion will be along lines which will make it 
possible to provide a better and more dynamic economic information service 
around,the world. 


SINESS WEEK 
UARY 13, 1945 


Expansion patterns have been set. The department has already stationed 
abroad, in experimental initiation of the more efficient new service: 16 
petroleum experts, 15 labor relations attaches (page 100), 20 cultural 
attaches, 10 press and information attaches, 42 agricultural attaches, and 8 
strategic materials attaches. 

Strategic materials attaches, of course, are not likely to be continued 
after the war. Others, when the new appropriation is confirmed, will go on 
a definite civil service basis. 


There is another aspect of this program to become better acquainted with 
foreign business and to familiarize the world with this country’s manufac- 
turing methods and equipment. 

Representatives of government, science, industry, and labor are being 
invited to draw up a plan for the systematic export of American “brains” 
after the war. 

Likely to grow out of the scheme is a plan to create in this country a 
technical information center in which technicians in all fields who are avail- 
able for service abroad will be listed. Also, foreign countries can apply to 
this center for specified technical advisers (BW—Dec.9’44,p1 13). 


Wartime technical training of foreigners is gathering momentum, even 
before any long-term program is developed. 

A training project which will ultimately bring more than 2,000 Mexican 
railway technicians to the U. S. is being developed by Mexican and U. S. 
authorities, following recommendations made by the U. S. railway mission to 
Mexico (BW—Sep.30’44,p113). 

Under this new plan, workers now employed by the National Railways 
of Mexico will spend from two to six months undergoing special training in 
the U. S. Not more than 1,000 trainees will be in the U. S. at one time. 

Working on an individual company basis, International Harvester Co. is 
inaugurating a scholarship program under which 20 Chinese students will 
be trained in the U. S. as agricultural engineers. 

In addition, the Harvester Co. will send to China four American agri- 
cultural engineers, two to be assigned to the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, one to the University of Nanking, and one to National Central 
University. 


Other diplomatic developments are in the offing which are bound to have 
important long-range effects on business. 

You can expect the Inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers 
which is to be held in Mexico City in mid-February (with Argentina pointedly 
excluded) to be as significant in the formulation of postwar hemisphere 
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policies as the famous Rio de Janeiro conference (1942) was in the creation 
. of a wartime program. 

Russian recognition of the Lublin committee as the official Polish 
government probably indicates that the Russian armies are nearly ready for 
their winter drive against the Nazis along the Warsaw front. Sole concession 
to Anglo-U. S. opposition to the Lublin committee is Soviet acknowledgment 
that it recognizes the committee merely as the provisional government of 
Poland, leaving the way open for elements of the Polish government-in-exile, 
in London, to be incorporated later. F 

A probable congressional battle over U. S. participation in the world 
food plan will add fuel to the European (especially British) conviction that 
the U. S., despite wartime collaboration, will turn isolationist as soon as the 
war ends. 

e 
Competition for postwar orders continues at a high pitch. 

(1) Albina Engine & Machine Works, at Portland, Ore., has captured 
the first major order for ships for rehabilitation in the Far East, originally 
sought by the Kaiser interests. 

Dutch interests, operating through the Netherlands East Indies Co., 
have ordered 20 freighters from the Portland company (still subject to 
Maritime Commission approval), all specially designed for shallow-draft 
service in East Indies ports. 


(2) With exports to the U. S. still at high levels, despite political 
differences between Washington and Buenos Aires, Argentine officials are 
quietly spreading the news among U. S. manufacturers that they have created 
a significant special committee for their National Council of Postwar 
Planning. This committee will make a complete survey of the equipment 
which will be required as replacements, renovations, and extensions by 
industry, agriculture, and transport services in the first five postwar years. 

Armed with itemized five-year requirements and large dollar balances, 
Argentina is prepared to bargain with special advantages in the sharp 
postwar race for industrial supplies. 

(3) Working feverishly to set the stage for a postwar export boom, 
Britain’s Board of Trade has just revealed that, between Oct. 22 and Nov. 25, 
all but two of 593 applications by businessmen for exit permits were granted. 
Of the total, 182 applications were for Eire, and only 130 for France. 
Others were for various destinations, including the U. S. and Latin America. 

At the same time, the British paper contro! has authorized an increase 
in the use of paper for trade and technical journals so that they can enlarge 
overseas circulation in order to boost Britain’s export trade. 

They still are at a disadvantage with U. S. periodicals, however, for the 
British trade press operates under a wartime paper curtailment of 80%, 
compared with 25% in the U. S. 

* 
Note for foreign market analysts: 

A technical-industrial mission from Armour Research Institute, Chicago, 
has arrived in Mexico to make a one-year survey of the leather, lumber, coal 
and coke, and textile industries (BW—Oct.28'44,p108). 

Invited by the Bank of Mexico, the mission will investigate the defects - 
of Mexico’s production system and present a series of recommendations for 
improvements which unquestionably will call for new equipment. 
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asis Pinched 


Argentine liquor industry 

|; impact of reduced orders 

bars on whisky distillation 
e lifted in the U. S. 


BUENOS AIRES—Even before gov- 
ment statisticians finish compiling 
4] 1944 figures, it is clear that Argen- 
ya's wartime liquor boom reached its 
bk last year. Orders and production 
» already beginning the anticipated 
cline as production facilities in the 
ited States—chief export destination 
ncrease their output during the cur- 
mt liquor wy = 
Readjustment ecessary—Now Argen- 
a faces the problem—also confronting 
er countries which have expanded 
anufacturing lines in the absence of 
prmal competition—of adjusting to 
w conditions and maintaining what- 
er sales outlets it can without resort- 
» to subsidies and other restrictive 
actices which are detrimental to ex- 
ynding international trade in the post- 
ar world. 
Between 1935 and 1941, Argentine 
pverage Output increased in value from 
000,000 pesos to 190,000,000 pesos 
bout $47,500,000); estimates for 1944 
t production at least 50% above 
b41 value. Shipments to the U.S. in 
044 are believed to have been four 
mes as great as in 1943, when exports 
re four times the 1942 tonnage. 
Between 1938 and the end of 1944, 
gentine liquor exports have amounted 
) about 60,000,000 pesos (roughly 
15,000,000), and of this total at least 
5% went to the U.S. Other Latin- 
erican countries and South Africa 
bok most of the remaining exports. 
mestic consumption has likewise in- 
eased. 
Schenley Scans Field—Not only has 
¢ spectacular growth of local industry 
acted foreign capital, but it has also 
ought unprecedented prosperity to 
d-time distillers and producers. E] 
lobo, Ltd., for instance, boosted its 
tt profit from around $70,000 in 1940 
more than $800,000 for the year 
hded June 30, 1944. 
Since Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
orts merged with one of Argentina’s 
kding grain alcohol distilleries to form 
‘stillerias Hiram Walker & Sons (Ar- 
ntina) S. A. (BW—Mar.4’44,p118), it 
ss been rumored that other American 
s might follow the example. Latest 
ports are that Schenley scouts are 
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looking over the lay of the land with an 
idea of extending operations to Argen- 
tina. 

e Customs Cracks Down—The liquor 
holiday in the United States has already 
had the effect of curtailing orders to 
Argentine distillers, but in addition the 
U.S. customs is reported to have seized 
Argentine shipments because of im- 
purities that were found in the bot- 
tled goods. 

If events follow a trend set a few 
years ago—when substandard goods were 
found among export items (BW—Feb.6 
"43,p54)—the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Corp.—concerned with maintaining 
and building export outlets—will en- 
courage government measures to en- 
force high standards for export goods. 
Much spadework has been done along 
this line in collaboration with the Ar- 
mour Research Institute, Chicago, 
whose production and marketing ex- 
perts were retained by the Argentine 
government to make a one-year survey 
of current problems. 


New Distributor 


RCA Victor gets sidelines 
for postwar distribution in 120 
countries; to promote products 
as their exclusive agent. 


When something approaching no 

malcy in foreign trade relations arrives, 
the international department of th 
RCA Victor Division of the Radio 
Corp. of America will be ready to take 
advantage of its far-flung distributiv: 
organization. 
@ New Sidelines—The department ha 
contracted with several manufacturer 
of noncompetitive lines for sole distribu 
tion of their products in 120 countric 
and territories. 

At present, these sidelines include 
electric toasters, waffle irons, roasters 
and irons of the Proctor Electric Co 
of Philadelphia; Duo-Therm oil heating 


WINDOWS TO YOUR DOOR 


Improvised mobile work shops (be- 
low) aid in history’s biggest glazing 
job—replacing shattered window 
panes throughout bomb-ripped Lon- 
don and its suburbs. Developed by a 
borough official of Croydon, the shops 
carry a full complement of equip- 
ment, including a motor-driven chip- 
per for the toughest chore of all— 
cleaning out old putty and glazers’ 
points. Most of the panes are being 
supplied by Pilkington Bros., Ltd., 
trom whose plant at St. Helens rolls 
a steady stream of glass-laden trucks 
for London, 200 miles away. 


mam washers, ironers, and vacuum 
caners of Apex Co. of Cleveland; 
Wurlitzer coin-operated phonographs; 
Brenkert projection lamps; International 
Seat Co.'s theater seats; Benwood-Linz 
rectifiers; and other theater equipment. 
It is also planned to export an RCA 
electric refngerator, to & made by 
some other com 
e To Expand Sales The theater equip- 
ment lines will supplement the sales 
of RCA Victor's own standard line of 
theater reproducing apparatus, and to- 


gether they will include virtually all 
equipment for a motion picture house. 
For a running start in distributive 
channels, RCA has eight subsidiary 
companies abroad not tied up in export 
sales, as well as 500 distributors and 
12,000 dealers in the 120 countries. 
The plan does not call for retail 
sales but merely wholesale-to-distributor 
operations. RCA will, however, adver- 
tise and conduct sales promotions. 
@ May Provide Service—The problem of 
servicing the equipment has not been 


entirely worked out, but »' is tho, 


that RCA branches will + ke on @ 


job if no other means a: 
Just before the war, R( 
a venture in the noncon 
lines with some Wurlitzer 
and household electric « 
e Wi read Interests—| 
has wholly owned subsidi 
ada, England, Australia, M 
and Argentina, controlling 
subsidiaries in Chile and 


1tlable 


minority interest in two Panies ig 


MADRID—On the long climb 
from the doldrums of the civil war 
days, Spain has been forced—by its 
poverty, and by the wartime cutting- 
off of normal markets and sources of 
supply—to pull itself up by the boot- 
straps. 

° Plan on Paper—The proudly boasted 
ten-year plan of economic develop- 
ment, designed by the Falange party 
to make Spain self-sufficient and 
militarily powerful, is still more a 
paper project than a workable pro- 

m, altho from time to time 
parts of the plan are revived and pro- 
moted. 

At the outset a balanced scheme of 
agrarian reform, mineral exploitation, 
transport and power expansion, and 
manufacturi gp mocap ee 
drafted. In the early s 
start was made on the farm ‘on 
but when the business and financial 
leaders got in the driver’s seat in 
1940 the rian reforms ground to 
a halt, still far from the original 
goals 
@ Conflicts Developed—Over-all di- 
rection of the industry plan fell to 
Demetrio Carceller, Minister of In- 
dustry & Commerce, who was em- 
powered to grant priorities on raw 
materials, tariff and tax advantages, 
as well as reduced transport and 
senses rates, to B sects enterprises 

rwarding the industrialization plan. 
In 1941, the Institute of Industry, 
under Juan Antonio Suances, was 
created to lend financial aid where- 


lacking. 

The two agencies were intended 
to complement each other in ex- 
Bc om the ten-year plan. But con- 

cts on policy matters quickly devel- 

. Carceller, for instance, has op- 
sein electrification on the ground 
that other modes of transport are 
better adapted to Spain’s needs. 

Suances, on the other hand, while 
professing great confidence in pri- 


ever private initiative or capital was_ 


Report From Spain—Industry 


vate imitiative to achieve the goals 
of the plan, has*interfered with Car- 
celler’s plans and acted in favor of 
nationalizing key industries. Private 
capital, for instance, had been inter- 
ested in a synthetic fiber plant, but 
Suances’ appointment scared it back 
into the banks. And work stepped 
on privately backed nitrate, alumi- 
num, and gasoline distilling plants 
(to be built with German and Ital- 
ian machinery) shortly after Suances 
was appointed. 

© Output Gains Slowly—In the face 
of these administrative squabbles, 
however, Spanish mines and indus- 
try have crept slowly back to the 
levels of output characteristic of 
the depression years preceding the 
civil war. In a few instances, output 
is up to or beyond the 1929 peaks. 

Production of critical ores—zinc, 
lead, tungsten, and manganese— 
reached all-time highs in 1943 fol- 
‘lowing three years of competitive 
buying by the Allies and the Axis. 
But early in 1944, with the approach 
of the Allied invasion of France and 
isolation of Spain from Germany, 
buying and output lagged. 

§ nish iron ore production in 
1945, at 1,585,776 metric tons, was 
close to the 1932-33 level, but lower 
than in recent years and roe 25% 
of 1929 output Pig iron p roduction 
was higher in any of the last 13 
years except 1940. Steel output was 
up from 1942, but barely above de- 
pression lows. During the second 
quarter of 1944 output started to de- 

cline at the mines and mills. 
@ More Power Needed—One of the 
chief deterrents to increased pro- 
duction in heavy industries has been 
an over-all shortage T—aggra- 
vated in 1944 by +e ack of water— 
necessitating a consumption cut of 
35% for li 20% for commer- 
cial power and heating, and 15% in 
transport and tie daevione from 
Oct. 7, 1944. This has occurred in 


the face of plans to quadruple Span. 
ish power output, and stems froin the 

fact that equipment has becn up. 

available. 

At least $5,000,000 is begging for 
U.S. power machinery, and a $300. 
000 contract went to Sweden in 1944 
in a desperate effort to get equip. 
ment (BW —Oct.28'44,p109). But 
in the long run, capital available for 
imports may be the final gage of ex. 
pansion. 

Although Spain talks of electrify. 
ing 25% of its railroads (to cut coal 
imports), only a start (about 150 mi. 
has been made. Industry is trying to 
replace worn-out transport cquip- 
ment and recoup civil war losses, and 
has upped locomotive output from 
11 in 1939, to 53 in 1942, and . 
in 1943; cars built totaled 17 
1939, 778 in 1942, and 633 in 1943, 
@ Plan Dashed by D-Day—Apart 
from expanding mineral output and 
increasing hydroelectric power ca- 
pacity, Spain hoped to build a group 
of plants to decrease its dependence 
on imports and to make diese! en- 
gines; automobiles, trucks, and planes; 
oil from coal, with a synthetic rub- 
ber byproduct; aluminum; synthetic 
fibers; and nitrates and explosives 
But since patents and most of the 
equipment were to come from Ger- 
many—and only a dribble arrived be- 
fore D-Day—these hopes have gone 
aglimmering. 

On the books of Madrid plan- 
ners now are schemes to increase 
Spanish yy and to expand the 
merchant fleet to carry the goods, to 
enhance Spain’s financial capacity 
to buy machinery and essential ma- 
terials abroad with which to con- 
tinue the industrialization plan 
© Low on the Lists—Right now, and 
possibly for some time to come, 4 
major difficulty is reluctance of Allied 
control agencies to put Spanish «c- 
quests for equipment anywhere but 
at the bottom of the list. 
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b locomotives on the Atlantic 
Coast Line whisk Florida’s 
. fresh fruits and vegetables to 
7 major American markets in a 
1¢ matter of hours. This is pos» 
I- sible because these locomotives 
€- haul heavy trains faster and 
re stay on their job longer with 
few stops for service. 


OW TO FINAL VICTORY 
it |} SUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NE thing is certain—Amer- 

icans will have an entirely 
new level of transportation, post- 
war. Two factors will make this 
inevitable: 


The amazing achievements of the 
railroads under the stress of war. 


The new and exciting prewar 
records for rapidity, regularity of 
service, safety and comfort the rail- 
roads had established with General 


Motors locomotives. 


DIESEL 
POWER 


"Another great day in rail- 
roading was heralded in Jan- 
uary, 1888, when the Atlantic 
Coast Line ran the first de luxe 
vestibule Pullman train from New 
York to Jacksonville, Florida. 


ITS A GREAT NEW DAY 
FOR RAILROADING 


American railroads are in a fa- 
vored position to lead in this fine 
new service because a most 
vital tool which makes it possible 
is fully developed and thoroughly 
proved. Already General Motors 
Diesel passenger and freight loco- 
motives are operating on more 
than 100 million miles, annually, 
of regularly scheduled service. 


Yes, it’s a great new day for 
railroading —with even greater 


days ahead. 


It'll take 


Hew 


Machining Methods 
TO MEET 


POST-WAR COMPETITION 


of improv 
upon the 


NEW METHOD 


fe 4 
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PORTER-CABLE 


Wet-Belt 
MACHINING 


@ PORTER-CABLE proved that an abra- 
sive belt sprayed with a liquid coolant 
removes metal 5 to 25 times faster than 
many common methods—works an entire 
area at once—produces final finish while 
closer limits, often 

metal on a piece 
for mach g d set-up time 
greatly—handles most jobs free-hand— 
performs exact operations with only a 
simple jig. Cuts ding and unl ing 
time 50%. 


NOW this efficiency is further 
increased by PORTER-CABLE 


HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC FEED 


@ Hydraulic Feed PLUS Micrometer Stop 
Adjustment make possible a fast, pro- 
duction-line flow of parts. Pieces are 
automatically presented to the abrasive 
—operator’s hands free to prepare next 


fixture load— and unloa time 
cut 50% —Another big saving in addition 
to the remarkable economies made in 


machining methods! 


PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT CANNOT 
OVERLOOK THIS NEW PROCESS 


Write Today for Complete Details 


PORTER-CABLE 
Machine Co. 


2030-1 N. Salina St. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


enemy-held territory in China. RCA 
also has a minority interest in a second 
company in Australia and through RCA 
Communications, Inc., has wholly 
owned communication companies in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Haiti, and 
minority interests in companies in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile. 


BOTTLE PLANT READY 


The first bottle factory in Puerto Rico 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p113), big enough to 
meet the island’s requirements, will be- 
gin production this month. It will em- 
ploy 300 workers and ultimately pro- 
duce enough bottles to make up 4,800,- 
000 cases of fifths a year. Local dis- 
tillers put up 10% of the cost and the 
Puerto Rico Development Co.—an in- 
sular government enterprise—the rest of 
the $2,500,000. 

One immediate result for Puerto 
Ricans will be plenty of Coca-Cola in 
bottles, which shipping limitations have 


CANADA 
Trade Headache 


Shift in Britain's wo 
balance of payments presen 
Canada with a tough proble 
Mutual aid plan will help. 


OTTAWA-—Canada is w: 
her postwar trade relations 
land. The one thing that is certain yyy 
is that Britain will not be able to rety 
to the trading pattern that characterigg 
commercial relations before the wa 
@ Unbalance Must End—The shift 
Britain’s international balanc: 
ments, aggravated by the decline g 
shipping income and of income fig 
overseas investment, preclude S contin 
ation of the disparity between impor 
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made scarce, and more milk bottles. and exports in British-Canadian trgfi Wash: 
Fine glass for collectors’ items may Before the war, Canada sold Englagamortages 
come later, tests by the Bureau of about a billion dollars worth of goojifont (B 


a year, and received about half thy 
amount from England. 
@ Aid Program Helps—Canadian of 


cials, realizing Britain’s — exchang 


Mines having revealed that the island 
sand is as good as Belgian silica. 

Frazer-Simplex of Williamsport, Pa., 
designed the factory. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY FOR LIBERATED LABOR 


In the port city of Tacloban on recently liberated Leyte Island, a F'ilipi 
labor administrator recruits natives for work with the U. S. Army. The of 


, ' we a T equip 
of fair pay and working conditions represents to his listeners the first chance @conque: 
normal living since the Japanese over-ran their homes and conscripted them itso to 1 
compulsory work. And their services, like those of the reconstituted Phil coe ; 

Dit fo £ 


pine constabulary (BW—Dec.9’44,p31), are vital to reconquest of the island The rr 
For while the citizen-soldiers help in the fighting, the citizen labor battaliof§a.. fo, 
will build the necessary roads and air fields, and help handle the supplies the Se 
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eve, know that they will have to 
sain shrewdly with Britain now. The 
Fish bowed out on proposals to con- 
loans in Canada. 
e answer seems to have been found 
<a of greater mutual aid to 
during the coming year, and at 
of the defeat of Japan. This will 
jde Britain with certain necessities 
which cash is available, and_ will 
rt its expenditure to other lines, 
auction of which Canada is inter- 
d in maintaining. 
oblems Reduced—This arrangement, 
hh other unexpected circumstances, 
b help to stabilize the Canadian econ- 
, during coming months. For one 
ng, Canada’s industry | has bee a 
British war needs since 1939 and 
ntinuation of mutual aid will reduce 
aversion problems. 
anada has not made munitions for 
American armies. But now whatever 
backs are in view will be counter- 
ed in part by munitions orders placed 
Washington to meet the critical shell 
prtages appearing on the Western 
ont (BW—Jan.6’45,p117). 


AFF FOLLOWS HOWE 


Minister C. D. Howe is taking with 
to the Canadian Dept. of Recon- 
ction his top-notch officials from 
> Dept. of Munitions & Supp ply. 
Hugh J. Carmichael, who has looked 
ot Canada’ s war production, will head 
Division of Industrial Conversion. 
airman J. G. Godsoe of War Indus- 
ies Control Board will coordinate 
dustry’s efforts to maintain full em- 
oyment. 
The National Research Council has 
en placed under Minister Howe for 
purpose of directing its efforts toward 
panding production in peacetime. 
Finance Dept. is gg coordinated 
th the Reconstruction Dept. so that 
es will not bear too heavily on in- 
during the reconversion period. 


RS FOR INDIA 


Canada’s mutdal aid administration 
bunterpart of U.S. lend-lease) has 
allocated contracts for 10,000 steel 
way cars among Canadian producers. 
Biggest order (for 8,000 cars) is to go 
Indian railways. Canadian rail shops 
tve built more than 150 locomotives 
t India, and hundreds of freight oni 
se have not only been replacemen 
equipment borrowed (to speed the 
conquest of Libya, for instance) but 
So to refit the supply lines that are 
aring an increasin Bsr a of trans- 
prt to the Burma-China front. 
The remainder of the mutual aid 
der, for 2,000 cars, is for the railroads 
the Soviet Union. 
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' Portable! 

f iy Bas 
Light tight and @uigk, easy 
lifting a ithe firs quisites of 
hand-operated hoif # You'll find 
these qua ities in Pd git’ Chain 
Blocks. Apother F iertability! 
Take a ton ‘By Mdkit’ Chain 
Block—it ifts tv x as, easily, 
quickly, But it we Ks, 


only 81 
pounds! Aid a ngjn can carry it 
from placgito pla Cc — wherever he 
has a loadblifting job to do. That 
is portability ! If 

YY 

New dégign ay i special, light- 
weight all@ ys ang Y steel stampings 
are the 1 ason ? Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks weigh saffittle. With anti- 
friction b cari a throughout and 
all worki ) Pay s—including the 
automatic Ly ? brake—operating 
in grease, * Ru pit’ Chain Blocks 
just lift mot ¥ easier and faster! 
And they hang i in perfect balance 
with or without loads. 


Wherever hand-operated hoists 
are needed—on farms, dairies; in 
shops, warehouses, plants, found- 
ries, or trucking companies— 
‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks fill every 
need. They’re easy to operate, 
safe to use, profitable to own. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 
lift up to 4%, %, 1, and 2 tons. 
Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 357. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit” and ‘lood titer 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hencock Volves, Consolidated Solety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industria! Instruments. 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 75) 


The stock and bond markets (page 15) . 
aren't the only sections of the Wall 
Street district that are busy nowadays. 

Security underwriting houses are very 
—— too. They are now offering new 

rate issues in fair-size volume, as 
as working on plans for handling an 
cgected flood of financing that may hit 
the $1,500,000,000-level before the next 
war loan starts in June or July. 
@ Flying Start—In the first week of the 
new year, some $75,000,000 of new cor- 
porate issues were sold. These offerings 
mcluded $53,835,000 of Louisville & 
Nashville refunding bonds, $11,000,000 
of 25-year refunding Richmond Terminal 
bonds sold on the amazingly low yicld 
basis of 2.55%, and a $10,000,000 But- 
ler Bros. preferred stock issue sold partly 
to obtain new money. 

This week’s public financing, featured 
by a $52,000,000 Pennsylvania R.R. 
refunding job and a $6,000,000 Servel, 
Inc., on Se issue sold to obtain work- 
ing capital, was expected to show a total 
around last week’s level. 

Issues now registered with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission for 
nearby offering aren’t numerous, how- 
ever, nor do they involve large amounts. 
@ Rail Possibilities—Reported under con- 
sideration for offering quite soon are 
$450,000,000 of rail refunding opera- 
tions, ranging from $20,000,000 to $65,- 
000,000 in size, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Chicago & North Western; Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana; New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis; Pennsylvania; Pere 
Marquette; St. Louis Terminal Assn.; 
Virginian Ry.; and the Wabash. 

er 50 utility companies (1944's big- 
gest suppliers of new issues), according 


THE MARKETS 


to Wall Street reports, are sider} 
offering upwards of $1,100 
new stock and bonds. 


ferings may include 


000,000 issues by Kentucky U; tie Cc 
New York 


Montana Power, 

Light, Pacific Gas 

Pier Co., 
ht. 


© Big Stock Issues—Industria! 
will likely be considerably less actiye 
Morris & Co., Ltd., 
$20,000,000, and Canada D: 
$5,000,000, 
shares to stockholders, and an\ unsy) 
scribed portion is slated for p 
A $17,000,000 Lehigh Coll & Navi. 


Philip 
Ale, Inc., 


gation Co. bond 


may come along, and there 
sale soon of $50,000,000 R. J. R 
Tobacco Co. preferred. 

@ War Bond Report—Final Sixth W2 
Loan figures show sales of $21,621,000. 
000, compared with a $14,000,000,00 
quota, and $1,040,000,000 of additional 


sales not counted 
chases of E bonds 


and Puget Sound Power 


Fairly 
$22,000, 


& Electric. Phi. 


hnancing 


Ive 
offering 
Ginger 
of prefered 


4) 
HC Sale 


refunding operation 
ill be a 


evnolds 


in that total, Pu 
by individuals, the 


drive’s principal target, excecded the 


quota by 16%. 


Security Price Averages 


This 


Week 

Stocks 
Industrial . . . 132.6 
Railroad .... 51.4 
Utility ..... 57.5 

Bonds 
Industrial . . .120.9 
Railroad ....114.3 
Utility seneen 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ag 
130.5 129.2 1181 
48.5 46.0 36.9 
56.5 55.0 50.4 
121.1 120.6 119.9 
113.9 113.2 104 
117.3 116.7 115. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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RHE TRADING POST! 


sllenge to Courage 


‘9 one who studies the reconversion 
blems 0! communities in which em- 
ment lias been greatly expanded by 
conclude that the solutions 


war Cal 
But problems are not 


be easy. 
mmas pe: 
rue, the complexities of reconver- 
, may icad some to despair, but full 
jy usually unearths mitigating factors 
stimulate the more resourceful to 
er vision and more strenuous effort. 
recent review (BW —Nov.11'44, 
”) of some of the difficulties that will 
ront Portland, Ore., after the war 
jously, in the available space, could 
consider all the assets that may be 
off against the manifest liabilities. 
j time may prove that even some of 
liabilities really belong on the credit 
e of the ledger. 
Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Port- 
4 Oregonian, agrees that Portland 
| have its problems after the war, but 
contends that the same basic re- 
ces that have made the city a great 
juction center for war will make it a 
ut production center for peace. He 
ntinues: 


This article from Business Week is a 
ect illustration of the fallacies involved 
oo rapid generalization from inadequate 
pation. Certainly the writer did not 
e on his rose-colored glasses. 
There are not 137,000 out-of-state war 
ers in our war industries at Portland and 
noouver, as represented. That figure is 
approximate total of all war workers, 
ding thousands who lived in Portland, 
gon, and Washington before the war. A 
yey made by the Kaiser company indi- 
d that 53% of the workers were from 
on and Washington. A large propor- 
are not industrial workers at all, but 
farmers, clerks, lawyers, insurance sales- 
n, etc. They will go back to their regular 
in the city, in smaller communities, and 
the farms. 
early 11% of the workers are house- 
who will, in most cases, go back to the 
. Unmarried women wal get married 
go into the home and out of industry. 


* * 


Daly about half of the workers from out 
the state indicated they expected to re- 
a here. The predominant percentage of 
se choosing to remain here were skilled, 
not “Okies,” as the article represents. 
eal estate records show that many ship- 
i workers are now using war savings to 
small farm tracts in the Willamette Val- 


¢ Maritime Commission has indicated 
it expects to keep on with a program of 
> construction after the war in order to 
tain an American merchant marine. The 
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Victory ship, now being built here, is defi 
nitely a postwar ship. So is the C-4, being 
built at Vancouver. There is no sound 
reason to suppose that yards which have 
built ships with the fewest number of man 
hours and at the lowest over-all cost in the | 
history of the world’s shipbuilding will be | 
put out of business entirely when we return | 
to a competitive system. Naturally, these | 
operations will employ only a porticn of the 
forces now engaged, but this will steady the 
readjustment period. It is known that the 
Kaisers have no intention of giving up these 
yards. Whether they intend to expand into 
other construction lines is for the future. 


* * * 


The lumber industry, which has no re 
conversion problem, will boom after the 
war. All of the backed-up construction of 
the war period, all the reconstruction of 
Europe and the Orient, all of the homes the 
G. I.’s will want to build with government 
loans, will insure a lively market for a long 
time to come. 

The Columbia Basin Irrigation Project in 
Central Washington, designed to utilize 
Grand Coulee power and water in reclaiming 
1,500,000 arid acres, will provide jobs for 
thousands and homes and producing orchards 
and fields for many others. 

Food processing, a perfect economy link- 
ing agriculture and factory, has been increas- 
ing rapidly in recent years and it is due to 
continue after the war. The season of can- 
ning here starts with spinach in the early 
spring and runs through vegetables, berries 
and fruit to pumpkins, beets and apples in 
the late fall. Only a brief shutdown during 
the winter is required, and this is used for 
plant extension and rehabilitation. Here 
are many future jobs in an expanding. in- 
dustry. 

The aluminum war baby has been over 
emphasized in this article. It is neither a 
threat nor a panacea. While the industry 
uses huge blocks of power, it employs rela- 
tively few. In time, satellite industries, such 
as extrusion plants, casting plants and the 
like, will grow into sizable employers of 
labor. But, even if the aluminum industry, 
as now constituted, should shut down en- 
tirely after the war, it would add little to the 
employment problems of the community. 

An abundant labor supply—far from being 
the liability pictured—may be a tremendous 
asset if coupled with other favorable factors. 
The most important of these is a ready 
supply of cheap power of which this area 
will have the greatest block in the immediate 
postwar peciod. Another is the expanding 
market in the Pacific. 


Those who built the West did not be- 
lieve that “difficulty” and “impossibil- 
ity” were synonymous. And Mr. Hoyt’s 
report indicates that Portland sees its 
ag we problem not as a visitation to 

dreaded but rather as just another 
harassing incident in the life of a or 
Cc, 


ing city. 
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BIG LABOR 


SAVING 
and 20% Fvel 
Saving 


IRON FIREMAN 
COAL STOKERS 


Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., 
finds Iron Fireman fired cool 
better than automatic fuel 
formerly used 


UR Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 
provide steam for heat and power in this 
famous resort hotel. While maintaining a 
more even and constant steam pressure, with 
full automatic control, lron Fireman has cut 
fuel costs 20% under former fuel. Coal feeds 
direct from bunkers, which are located behind 
the boilers, eliminating the labor necessary 
for coal handling in the boiler room. 

Iron Fireman maintains the largest en- 
gineering staff in the stoker industry, which 
contributes to owner satisfaction in two 
ways: 1. Iron Fireman is always out in front 
with improved materials and engineering 
design; 2. Iron Fireman engineers, whose 
wide experience is available to users, know 
how to get the highest efficiency from 
every type of boiler. 

Ask for free engineering survey of your 
boiler room. The Iron Fireman organization 
covers the continent. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3725 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 


THE TREND 


WHAT THE BUDGET MESSAGE MEANS 


This week’s annual budget message from the President 
to Congress, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1945, 
ushers in a new trend. As for federal finances them- 
selves, total expenditures are projected at a lower level 
for the first time in the war. Also for the first time, no 
new taxes are asked, even though a decline in receipts is 
forecast. But the developing trend revealed by the 
budget message is perhaps best epitomized by the in- 
clusion, again for the first time, of a section on postwar 
full employment—a discussion which goes beyond the 
reconversion problems that are strictly an aftermath of 
the war itself. 


© The key figure in the budget is that for war spending, 
of course. And as against the total of almost 90 billion 
dollars in both fiscal 1944 and 1945, the President pro- 
jects for fiscal 1946 a level of 70 billions. This is a com- 
promise of estimates ranging from less than 60 billion to 
more than 80 billion dollars, “depending on various 
assumptions which may reasonably be made with respect 
to the course of the war.” But, in the last analysis, 
“the rate of actual spending must depend on develop- 
ments on the battlefronts.” 

Other expenditures rise from under 11 billions this 
fiscal year to over 13 billions for 1946—as a result of 
increased interest, tax refund, and veterans’ pension 
cost—while “regular” government activities continue to 
decline. So total spending will drop from almost 100 
billions to about 83 billions. 

On the assumption of 70 billions of war expenditures, 
national income will decline, and total yields of present 
taxes will fall from 45.7 billions in the current fiscal year 
to 41.3 billions in 1946—with receipts from personal 
incomes going from under 19 billions to under 16 
billions, those from corporate income dipping from 17 
billions to 16.3 billions, and the total of those from 
excises, employment taxes, customs, and miscellaneous 
sources holding at about 11 billions. (The President 
wants to rule out all but minor tax reductions until 
after the war.) 

As the net result, the projected increase in the public 
debt during fiscal 1946 comes out to a bit over 40 
billions, as against just over 50 billions this year, and 
almost 65 billions last year, before the most recent 
tax jumps took effect. This would carry the public debt 
to 292 billions at the end of fiscal 1946. 


® From the start of the war on July 1, 1940, to 
the end of June, 1945, almost 290 billions will have been 
spent for war—close to 60% for munitions, 10% for 
construction, and the remainder for pay and subsistence 
of the armed forces, agricultural lend-lease, and similar 
items. Another 70 billions—with construction almost 
negligible, and munitions not quite 60% of war spend- 


ing—would lift the total cost of the war to almog y 
billions by the end of the next fiscal year. fy the ¢ 
final demobilization is completed, this will |ikely hy 
proved a 400-billion-dollar war, involving a 250-to¥ 
billion rise in federal debt. 


¢ The President naturally has several legislative sypm 
tions—to renew the Lend-Lease Act, the Econop 
Stabilization Act, the law empowering renegotiation , 
war contracts, to lower the gold reserve required , 
Federal Reserve banks, to extend the borrowing auth 
ity of agricultural agencies, to accept the Intcrnatiog 
Monetary Fund and International Bank, and to expy 
the lending power of the Export-Import Bank. 
and other recommendations concern vital problems, a 
some, particularly in the international field, constitu 
new departures. However, the budget message | 
even more important things to say in the general fé 
of public policy. 

The annual budget message is gradually moving inty 
other basic areas, with less and less purely financial q 
cuse. Thus the President hopes Congress will conside 
extending social security, “and re-examine the financi 
basis of the program.” In the matter of postwar agi 
cultural appropriations he lays down the general pri 
ciple that “so long as people have an inadequate diet, w 
cannot have a true surplus of agricultural production: 
And, without any financial pretext whatever, he call 
for postwar “permanent mediation machinery for the 
adjustment of labor disputes.” 


© Further along these lines, perhaps the most suggestive 
section of the message, in the light of the recent proposal 
of New Deal senators for an annual “national budget” 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p120), is that in which a breakdown of 
national output among consumers, business, and govem 
ment is compared for 1939 and 1944. And here th 
assertion is made that after the war, “consumers’ exper 
ditures and business investments must increase 50% 
above the level of the year 1939 if full employment s 
to be provided by private enterprise.” 

That is a hint that budgets and budget messages im 
the following years of this Administration will contint 
along the lines on which they have developed during t 
war. Just as company annual reports are no longa 
merely financial balance sheets, but rather discussions 
of general company business, so by now has the budget 
message ceased to. be purely a financial accounting o 
the federal government. At least, it is now the nation’ 
broadest official business and economic review—and, in 
Administration intent and purpose, perhaps, the nation’ 
business and economic plan. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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